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LMteJ!  Account  of  the  Cuflom  and  ChataHer  tf  the  Perfiantj  Ij  S.  G* 
Gmelin. 

Truncated  front  the  Hiftory  of  the  Ru^an  Traveh  undertaken 
at  the  command  of  the  Emfrefs  of  Ruffia. 


The  Pcrfiant  affe6l  to  confider 
themfelves  as  the  puUteft  natioh 
tinder  the  fun.  They  are  ntrj  libe- 
tal  in  profelfionsof  friendfhi]^  and 
appear  to  be  very  hofpitable :  but 
this  condu£t,  far  from  Imng  the  ef« 
fe£t  of  a  noble  and  generous  di  fpofi- 
tion,  is  to  be  attributed  to  very  dif> 
ferent  principles.  They  poflefs  the 
art  of  flattery  in  a  fuperior  degree, 
and  will  overwhelm  a  ftranger  with 
the  moft  extravagant  compliments, 
in  the  hope  that  he  will  return  theib 
with  intereft.  They  will  receive  you 
veiy  willingly  into  their  houfft, 
which  is  the  more  acceptable,  as  there 
are  no  inns  in  the  country,  except 
inconvenient  caravanferas.  But  wheU 
they  do  you  a  favour,  they  expcd 
either  prefentsor  other  favours  in  re 
turn,  and  are  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
their  interefted  views.  Blinded  by 
the  moft  extravagant  vanity,  they 
look  on  moft  other  nations,  notwith* 
ftanding  their  aScAed  politcncfs, 
with  fovereign  contempt ;  they  be> 
lievc  themfelves  alone  in  polTcflioa 


of  prudence  and  vviidom,  and  feek 
on  every  occafion  to  fet  themfelves 
off  by  faombaft  expreffions  and  a  high 
flown  ftyle.  He  is  efteemed  tire 
wife  ft  who  can  moft  fuccefsfully  de¬ 
ceive  ;  who,  with  honied  words,  moft 
artfully  difguifes  a  hypocritical  heart. 
A  Peruan  Can  be  obferjuious  even  to 
dieannefl  when  he  has  any  thing  to 
gain  ;  but  the  moment  he  has  ob* 
taiUed  his  deftre,  he  forgets  his  be* 
nefaAor,  and  will  treat  him  with  in« 
fupportable  difdain.  When  he  is  moft 
lavifh  of  careffes  and  aflurances  of  the 

fpeateft  friendfhip  and  confidence,  it 
s  then  he  is  moft  to  be  fufpe^ed  } 
fur  be  is  then  moft  certainly  plotting 
mifehief,  which  will  (how  itfelf  on  the 
firft  opportunity. 

The  moll  extreme  violence  and 
rigorous  cruelty  are  the  deteftable 
means  which  the  great  and  confider* 
able  among  them  employ  to  keep 
their  dependents  and  inferiors  in  fub* 
jc£lion.  Thefe  unhappy  wrctchea 
are  fo  fleeced,  that  they  have  hardly 
as  much  left  as  is  neceffarj  for  tbeix 
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cxiftence.  Inftead  of  being  encou* 
raged  lo  their  duty  by  afts  of  bene¬ 
ficence,  they  fuffer  the  baftinado  on 
thelSoles  of  their  feet  for  the  moil  tri¬ 
vial  offences ;  and  for  greater  faults 
they  arc  condemned  to  death  with¬ 
out  mercy. 

The  Pcrfians  are  of  a  hot  and  cho¬ 
leric  temperament;  and  nothing  can 
better  prdve  to  what  degree  they  are 
influenced  by  the  latter,  than  the 
pride  and  cruelty  which  diltinguifh 
them.  It  is  this  too  which  in  the 
moil  ancient  times  has  countcrafled 
the  happiiiefsof  their  Situation.  Their 
difpufition  to  the  fanguine  tempera- 
ment  prevents  them  from  committing 
afts  of  fuicide.  The  rich  preferve 
their  good  humour  in  the  midlt  of 
their  riches,  and  the  poor  arc  not 
much  aScdled  with  their  poverty.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  fee  people  retire 
from  the  mod  violent  quarrels,  and 
give  themfelvcs  up  to  the  moft  immo¬ 
derate  miith.  Hence  arife  that  in- 
conftancy  of  chara<der  and  that  po- 
litenefs,  which  promifes  fomucb  and 
performs  fo  little;  hence  that  cu- 
ftom  of  finging  which  they  praflife 
svhether  alone  or  in  company ;  a  cu- 
Horn  very  ungrateful  to  European 
ears,  as  their  fong  is  unvaried  and 
monotonous.  'I'hofe  who  addidf 
themfelvcs  to  wine  and  ftrong  li¬ 
quors,  ceafe  pot  till  fenfe  and  reafon 
forfake  them.  A  Perfian  imagines 
himfclf  placed  on  this  earth,  that  he 
may  give  a  loofe  to  the  unbridled 
impetuofity  of  his  fenfual  defires.  In 
fatisfying  thefe,  he  places  his  greatefl 
felicity,  and  the  principles  or  his  re- 
ligion  give  authority  to  his  practice, 
'i'hat  which  makes  the  charm  of  the 
conjugal  bond,  that  harmonious  u- 
nion  of  congenial  minds  which  en- 
'dtars  this  tie  to  the  reafonable  being, 
is  utterly  unknown  to  the  Perfian  ; 
the  paflion  that  inciines  him  to  the 
fex  is  merely  brutal,  and  he  indulges 
it  wl  hunt  reafon  or  control,  till  he 
hasexhaufied  the  vigour  of  his  youth. 
This  he  endeavours  to  repair  by  (II- 


mulants,  that  accomplifh  the  ruin  of 
his  condltution.  As  ordinary  plea- 
fnres  are  not  fufficicot  to  alTuage  his 
dilTolute  appetites,  he  is  not  afhamed 
to  addidt  bimfelf  to  unnatural  grati¬ 
fications  :  and  Geor><ian8,  in  the 
height  of  youth  and  beauty,  are  fome- 
times  fold  to  the  nobles  of  this  coun¬ 
try  for  more  than  looo  rubles 

The  Pcrfians  are  tall,  generally 
with  an  inclination  to  corpulence. 
Their  complexion  is  a  light  olive, 
though  that  of  the  Schlraffiens  and 
natives  of  Candahar,  and  of  thofe 
that  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Indus,  approaches  to  a  black. 

They  have  black  hair,  a  high  and 
prominent  forehead,  black  eye-brows, 
with  black  or  blue  eyes,  an  aquiline 
nofe,  full  checks,  and  « large  chin. 
Their  countenance  is  long  and  a- 
grecable.  I'heir  ears  do  not  like  ours 
lie  clufc  upon  the  head,  but  gene¬ 
rally  hang  down  owing  to  the  weight 
of  their  turbans,  which  are  never  ta¬ 
ken  o(f.  Their  legs  are  more  or  Itfs 
crooked,  a  deformity  which  arifes 
from  the  manner  of  fitting  ;  this  is 
a  fquat  pofition  on  the  ground,  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body  refting  on 
the  legs,  which  are  lo  folded  that 
the  heels  touch  one  another  behind. 

The  Pcrfians  that  inhabit  the  in¬ 
terior  part  of  the  kingdom  are  fo 
burnt  with  the  heat  of  the  fun,  that 
they  can  hardly  be  called  handfomc  ; 
nor  indeed  have  they  any  thing  beau¬ 
tiful  or  regular  In  their  features : 
however,  the  Perfian  breed  has  been 
exceedingly, improved  by  an  intermix¬ 
ture  with  the  Georgian  and  Circaf- 
fian  women.  The  harems  of  the 
great  arc  peopled  with  them  ;  and  as 
this  cullom  has  prevailed  for  ages, 
its  good  effects  are  now  fo  general, 
that  here,  too,  very  handfomc  people 
are  to  be  fecn.  A  Perfian  beauty, 
according  to  the  talle  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  muft  be  of  middle  ftaturc,  and 
rather  plump;  (he  mull  have  long 
black  hair,  with  black  eyes  and  eye¬ 
brows,  long  eye-Ialhcs,  a  fair  com- 
plcxioa 
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plrxion  with  little  colour,  a  fmall 
nofc,  a  little  mouth  and  little  chin, 
white  teeth,  and  thefe,  too,  fmall;  a 
long  neck,  little  bofom,  fmall  hands 
aud  feet,  a  neat  (hape  and  fuft  (kin. 

A  martial  fpirit  takes  polfeffion  of 
the  minds  of  the  Perhans  in  early 
youth,  and  extinguifhes  amon^  them 
every  fpark  of  love  for  the  fciences, 
of  which  they  have,  no  knowledge, 
nor  the  leaft  defire  to  acquire  any. 
There  are,  however,  among  the 
priefts,  a  fort  of  learned  men  to  be 
found,  who  arc  folely  employed  in 
the  lludy  of  judicial  aftrology.  When 
any  enterprife  of  importance  is  un¬ 
dertaken,  thefe  priefts,  who  enjoy 
the  greateft  reputation,  determine  the 
feafon  of  its  execution  by  the  afpeft 
of  the  ftars.  When  a  fon  is  bom, 
they  calculate  his  nativity;  they  even 
give  him  his  name  at  circumcidon, 
according  to  the  planets  that  prefided 
at  his  birth.  If  any  one  has  had  a 
dream,  the  pried  mud  interpret  it. 
Every  thing  profperous  or  adverfe, 
every  event  whether  happy  or  un¬ 
fortunate,  are  all  determined,  refti 
fied,  aad  explained,  according  to  the 
courfe  of  the  dars  by  thefe  prieds  : 
and  in  this  fublimc  fcience  confids 
the  learning  and  knowledge  of  the 
Perflans. 

Grown  people  (have  the  whole 
head,  but  the  young  people  leave  a 
curl  by  way  of  ornament  along  the 
temples.  They  wear  very  high  caps 
of  crimfon  duff,  which  is  their  fa- 
▼ourite  colour.  Thefe  are  adorned 
on  the  outlide  with  black  (heep- (kin, 
which  keeps  the  head  warm,  and 
makes  this  drefs  very  inconvenient 
in  fummer.  Perfons  of  diilindlion 
wear  a  fillet  made  of  the  hair  of  the 
Kirman  goat :  thefe  fillets  are  fo 
dear,  that  the  cheaped  are  worth  30, 
and  the  fined  worth  200  rubles.  The 
beard  is  held  facred  with  the  Per- 
Cans,  and  they  be  (low  upon  it  par¬ 
ticular  care.  As  it  mud  always  be 
black,  tbofe  on  whom  it  begins  to 


grow  grey,  do  not  fail  to  perpetuate 
its  colour  by  art.  1 

They  commonly  wear  three  or 
four  thin  garments  one  above  ano¬ 
ther,  which  defeend  to  their  knee# 
or  lower.  People  of  rank  wear  veds 
of  filk  lined  with  cotton  ;  the  upper 
robe  is  of  cloth  of  gold,  ever  which 
hangs  a  rich  fur.  Urdinary  people 
wear  clothes  of  filk  or  painted  linen. 
I'he  falhion  of  their  robes  is  per- 
feAly  fimple  and  well  contrived. 
They  are  of  a  convenient  length,  fa- 
dened  by  a  clafp  at  the  loins,  round 
which  paffes  a  belt  of  filk  buckled 
clofe  to  (how  the  (hape,  and  over  this 
belt  they  wear  a  girdle.  Their 
drawers  are  wide,  and  fuited  to  the 
heat  of  the  climate.  Perfons  of  di- 
ilin^lion  wear  dockings,  and  every 
body  dippers  with  high  heels,  which 
they  quit  when  they  enter  their  own 
apartments  or  thofe  of  others.  Their 
(hirts  are  of  cotton  or  filk,  though 
never  of  pure  filk,  for  the  law  for¬ 
bids  them  to  fay  their  prayers  in 
fuch  (hirts.  They  are  fond  of  wear¬ 
ing  great  cloaks,  and  choofe  for  this 
purpofe  the  thicked  red  cloth. 

The  Perfian  women  encircle  their 
head  with  a  large  piece  of  filk  duff 
of  various  colours,  llieir  robes  are 
much  (borter  than  thofe  of  the  men, 
and  much  clofer :  the  (leeves  arc  o- 
pen  below  and  buttoned  at  the  srrid. 
They  too  wear  girdles  ;  and  their 
drawers  are  didingui(hed  from  thofe 
of  the  men  by  being  dralcer  below 
the  knees.  Indead  of  dockings  they 
roll  round  the  legs  fillets  of  cottoa 
cloth  duffed  with  cotton  at  the  hams. 
I'heir  Qippers  have  no  quarter-heels. 
Wlicn  they  go  abroad,  they  cover 
themfelves  with  a  white  veil,  which 
defeends  from  the  top  of  the  head  to 
the  ground  Their  hair  hangs  in  ir¬ 
regular  curls.  Their  arms  arc  orna¬ 
mented  with  bracelets  of  pearl,  and 
their  head  with  precious  doncs. 
They  wear  largeear-rings;  and  often, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Tartar  wo¬ 
men. 
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men,  pafs  through  the  noftrils  rings  houfe  is  befieged,  or  eren  aflaulted  by 
of  filvcr  or  other  metals,  which  they  troops  of  the  impertinently  curious* 
conhder  as  a  very  becoming  decora*  who  penetrate  even  to  his  clofet* 
tion.  whom  he  cannot  get  rid  of  either 

The  Perfians  eat  two  or  threetimes  by  courteous  behaviour  or  ferioui 
a*day.  They  dine  at  noon  ;  but  their  menaces. 

principal  meal  is  in  the  evening  to-  Purity,  taken  in  a  general  fenfe* 
wards  fun-fet.  When  the  hour  of  is  one  of  the  capital  articles  of  the 
the  repalt  iscome,  the  dumeftics  pre-  religion  of  the  Perfians,  and  it  is 
fent  materials  for  walking,  and  alfo  alfo  the  principal  motive  of  that  ex- 
diftribute  rofe- water  to  ihofe  who  treme  cleanlincifs  which  this  people 
arc  to  fup.  This  ceremony  being  carry  fo  far,  that  they  would  rather 
performed,  they  bring  into  the  haU  lofe  their  life  than  offend  the  laws 
larcc  plates,  of  which  one  is  given  to  that  are  preferibed  to  them  in  this 
each  of  the  mod  difiinguifhed  in  the  article  :  confequently  they  fuffer  not 
company :  thofe  of  inferior  quality  the  fmallcll  appearance  of  llovenli* 
have  only  one  to  two,  or  fometimes  to  nefs  in  their  houfes.  The  floor  ia 
three,  people ;  each  in  this  inflance  the  apartments  of  the  great  is  cover* 
being  treated  according  to  his  rank,  ed  with  a  carpet  of  the  moft  exqui* 
which  they  fcrupuloufly  obferve,  the  fitc  workmanlhip,  and  cufhions  of 
difhes  arethen  brought;  amongwhich  camels  hair  are  placed  at  the  Tides  on 
the  chief  and  moft  common,  with  the  which  they  fit  after  their  manner, 
rich  as  well  as  with  the  poor,  is  al*  People  of  lower  rank,  inftead  of  car* 
ways  ho>ied  lice,  pets,  have  mats  made  of  reeds.  Their 

The  Perfians  fpeak  very  little,  or  clothes  are  always  clean  and  free  of 
rather  nothing  at  all,  while  they  arc  fpots.  They  wa(h  thcmfelves  Tre¬ 
at  table  ;  they  eat  quick,  and  their  quently,  not  only  before  prayers  and 
meal  hardly  lafts  an  hour.  After  it  is  after  neceflary  defilements,  but  be* 
ended  they  again  waih,  and  then  are  fore  fitting  down  to  table,  or  when 
ferved  with  coffee,  tea,  and  the  kal-  they  have  touched  any  thing  which 
L'an,  or  pipe.  At  dinner  every  thing  th<-y  fuppofe  to  have  contra^ed  the 
is  condu6tcd  with  the  greateft  calm-  fmalleft  impurity, 
nefs  and  decency :  but  it  is  other*  The  age  at  which  the  Perfians  clr- 
wife  at  fupper ;  for  then  they  intro*  cumcife  their  children  is  various  ; 
ducc  their  muficians,  and  facrifice  fome  performing  this  operation  on 
with  great  liberality  to  Bacchus,  till  the  feventh  or  eighth  day  after  birth* 
they  are  difabled  from  continuing  the  while  others  wait  till  the  tenth  year, 
facrifice.  The  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony 

The  rudenefs  of  the  people  to  Eu*  is  a  day  of  gala  for  the  family  ;  for 
ropeans  is  cxceffive ;  and  a  ftranger  it  is  then  that  the  fubjeft  circum* 
muft  fubmit  to  be  furrounded  in  the  cifed  becomes  one  of  the  faithful  and 
flreets  by  crowds  of  people,  fometimes  a  true  difciple  of  Mahomet.  The 
fo  numerous,  that  he  will  not  know  rejoicings  on  this  occafion  are  pro* 
on  which  fide  to  turn.  He  muft  not  longed  by  the  rich  for  feveral  days, 
prefume  to  take  amifs  the  contemp-  The  nuptial  ceremonies  of  the 
tuous  laugh,  or  the  injurious  Ian-  Perfians  are  in  the  eaftern  tafte,  and 
guage  which  is  poured  out  on  him  ;  refemble  in  many  particulars  thofe 
too  happy  if  he  efcapes  with  a  (light  pra£tifed  by  the  Ruffians  ;  for  thefe 
contufion  from  a  volley  of  ftoncs  laft  derive  a  number  of  their  cuftoms 
aimed  at  him  from  every  quarter,  from  the  Orientals.  The  rich  Per- 
Ncither  muft  be  be  furprifed  if  bia  bans  cuter  iuto  matrimony  early* 
'  -  while 
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while  the  poorer  fort  are  obliged  to 
defer  it  long.  When  a  young  man 
wants  to  marry,  he  fends  to  the 
houfe  of  the  perfon  he  has  in  view 
an  old  woman,  who  is  (IriAly  to  exa* 
mine  and  faithfully  report  to  him  the 
condition  and  appeara  nee  of  his  choice. 
For  more  certain  information,  he 
fends,  in  a  few  days  after,  three  o* 
ther  old  women  with  the  fame  in* 
tention ;  and  if  thefe,  like  the  Hrft, 
give  him  fuch  an  account  as  he  de- 
fires,  he  fends  two  reputable  men  to 
the  father  or  mother,  or  to  the  near- 
eft  relations  of  his  miftrefs.  to  de¬ 
mand  their  daughter  or  relation  in 
lawful  marriage.  If  they  confent,  it 
is  then  alked  what  prefents  the  fu¬ 
ture  wife  expels  from  her  future 
hulband,  and  what  (he  intends  to 
give  him  in  return.  'I'hefe  prefents 
among  orditiary  people  generally  a 
mount  to  about  twenty  or  thirty 
rubles  ;  and  among  people  of  dillinc- 
tion,  they  confift  of  fix,  ten,  or  e- 
Ten  twenty  fuits  of  clothes  on  both 
fides.  As  foon  as  thefe  circumftan- 
ces  are  agreed  on,  the  affair  is  nearly 
concluded,  but  the  couple  cannot  fee 
one  another  till  the  night  of  the  mar¬ 
riage,  which  is  fixed  by  the  parents 
or  relations.  A  great  number  of  both 
fexes  are  invited  to  the  ceremony,  and 
two  contiguous  houfes  are  chofen, 
one  for  the  men,  the  other  for  the 
women.  When  the  company  arc 
affembled  the  prieft  is  brought,  whofe 
bufinefs  confiils  in  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars.  Firft,  he  ferves  as  a  witnefs 
to  atteft  the  mutual  delivery  of  the 
prefents;  fecondly,  it  is  he  that 
ftipulatcs  a  certain  fum  which  the 
party  who  inclines  to  feparate  (hall 
pay  to  the  oth^r ;  and,  lailly,  with  a 
loud  voice  he  recites  certain  prayers 
at  the  door  which  feparates  the  bride 
from  the  bridegroom  :  when  thi  <  is 
over,  they  fit  down  to  table,  where 
fh^y  jeat  and  drink  abundantly ;  af¬ 
ter  flipper,  the  bridegroom  utires  to 
hit  own  boule,  accompanied  by  all 
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his  guefts,  whom  he  difmiffet  at  the 
door.  The  bride  is  then  brought, 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  wo¬ 
men,  to  the  houfe  of  her  future  huf* 
band :  when  (he  enters  the  nuptial 
chamber,  one  of  the  female  atten¬ 
dants  (huts  the  door,  and  watches  it 
till  the  new  married  pair  open  it  of 
thcmfelves  In  the  morning :  (he  then 
carries  off  the  cloth  on  which  they 
had  Iain,  and  (hows  it  to  the  parents 
and  relations  of  both  parties,  who  re¬ 
ward  her  for  her  pains.  Thus  ends 
the  ceremony. 

Mahomet  forbids  more  than  four 
lawful  wives,  but  allows  as  many 
concubines  as  the  perfon  can  main¬ 
tain.  I'he  fame  ceremony  is  per¬ 
formed  at  the  marriage  of  each  wife; 
but  the  firft  married  is  dlftingui(hed 
from  the  others  :  Even  among  the 
common  people  (he  Is  exempted  from 
labour,  and  only  takes  charge  of  the 
houfe- keeping. 

Every  Perfian  may  feparate  hlm- 
felf  from  his  lawful  wife,  and  every 
wife  from  her  hulband,  without  being 
obliged  to  give  a  reafon.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  that  the  diffatisfied  party  re¬ 
pair  to  the  prieft  who  prefided  at  the 
marriage,  and  dc’clarc  the  intention 
to  him.  Then  the  prieft  preferibes 
the  payment  of  the  fum  fettled  on 
the  day  of  the  nuptials,  caufes  all 
the  prefents  to  be  rellorcd,  and 
makes  out  a  bill  of  dirnrcc  in  form. 

If  a  hulband  ha's  children  with  the 
wife  he  forfakes,  he  may  cither  keep 
them  or  leave  them  with  her ;  and 
the  woman  has  the  fame  privilege. 
Concubines  are  not  fo  richly  clothed 
by  the  hulband  as  lawful  wives,  nor 
do  they  receive  any  thing  at  his  death 
but  their  wages ;  whereas  the  four 
wives  get  the  feventh  part  of  his 
wealth.  Concubines  may  be  difmiffcd 
without  ceremony,  as  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  hired  for  a  certain  time,  either 
by  the  week,  the  month,  or  the  year. 

That  part  of  the  houfe  where  the 
wofflca  relidc  is  compofed,  in  the 
their 
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dwellings  of  the  great,  of  many  ap- 
partmentR,  and  each  occupies  two  or 
three.  When  the  mother,  or  fiiter,  or 
any  other  near  relation  of  the  mailer 
of  t'ne  honfe  is  prefent,  to  her  the 
government  of  it  is  committed,  and 
alltheother  women  arefubordinate  to 
her  ;  it  is  only  when  there  is  no  fuch 
relation  that  the  hrtl  wife  is  intruded 
with  this  authority.  The  daily  oc¬ 
cupations  of  thefe  women  confid  of 
all  kinds  of  embroidered  work  in 
filver  and  gold,  in  making  certain 
fine  duffs  of  cotton  or  filk,  2cc.  and 
the  men  are  nut  afhamed  to  erpofe 
to  fale  the  work  of  their  wives  in  the 
public  markets.  When  girls,  they 
are  taught  by  the  prieds  to  read,  to 
write,  and  to  underdand  the  prin* 
ciples  of  their  religion. 

Women  alone  perform  the  office 
of  m^dwives  even  in  difficult  and  prc> 
tematural  cafes,  which,  however,  are 
▼cry  rare.  The  Petfian  women  are 
fuii^iently  fruitful,  but  they  give  o- 
*er  child-bearing  between  tbcir  thir¬ 
tieth  and  fortieth  year. 

As  foon  as  a  Perfian  dies,  the  body 
*  is  immediately  waffied,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  Interred  the  fame  day.  It  is 
laid  on  its  fide,  with  its  head  to  the 
north  and  its  feet  to  the  fouth.  It  is 
carried  out  in  a  wooden  coffin,  from 
whence  it  is  taken,  covered  only  with 
■  white  (hilt,  to  be  laid  in  the  grave. 
The  corpfe  is  attended  by  the  rela¬ 
tions  and  friends  of  the  deccafed,  and 
by  the  prieds  who  fing.  Prayers 
are  faid  at  the  tonrrb,  and  the  fune¬ 
ral  fcrvice  repeated  for  feveral  days. 
Graves  are  generally  made  by  the 
high-ways,  that  palTengers  may  fay 
a  prayer  for  the  repule  of  the  de 
ceafed. 

Devotees  and  rich  people  creft 
fplcndid  mauToleums  to  their  dead 


friends.  Such  arc  the  tombs  of  the 
twelve  Imans,  and  the  chapels  found* 
ded  in  honour  of  fuch  perfons  at 
have  didinguidied  themfelvcs  by  ex* 
emplary  piety.  Both  thefe  are  called 
Mefuars,  and  are  every  where  to  be 
found  ;  as  the  Perfians  imagine  they 
acquire  a  title  to  paradife  by  erec* 
ting  them.  They  believe,  that  when 
a  man  dies,  he  is  releafed  by  an  an* 
gel  fpecially  commiffiuned  by  God 
for  that  purpofe.  Hence  fulcide  is 
exceedingly  rare  in  Pcrlla,  and  duels 
utterly  unknown. 

When  a  Perfian  dies,  leaving  wives 
or  children,  his  ellate  is  divided  in 
the  following  manner:  his  four  wives, 
or  thofe  he  has  at  his  deceafe,  receive 
the  feventh  part  of  tlie  fuccclfion  ; 
the  fix  other  parts  are  divided  in 
three  ;  the  boys  take  two,  and  leave 
the  third  to  the  girls.  The  children 
of  concubines  get  only  the  half  of 
what  falls  to  the  (hare  of  the  lawfisl 
children,  except  the  father  has  o- 
therwife  provided.  The  oldcfl  fon 
has  no  other  prerogative  above  the 
red  than  being  intitlcd  to  the  bed 
horfe,  the  bed  book,  and  bed  fabre, 
his  father  was  poiTtfled  of.  Wills 
mud  be  atteded  before  witnclTcs  to 
make  them  valid. 

Thefe  obfervationt  concerning  the 
charaflers  and  manners  of  the  Per* 
fians,  do  not  apply  to  thofe  that  in¬ 
habit  between  Kiflar  and  the  defarts 
of  Mugan,  along  the  wedern  (bores 
of  the  Cafpian,  nor  to  thofe  of  the 
interior  part  of  that  country;  fur 
their  neighbourhood  to  the  Gor* 
Ikiens,  and  continual  intercourfe 
with  them,  have  made  thefe  almo& 
real  Tartars,  if  they  are  not  origi¬ 
nally  fo.  What  we  have  faid  re¬ 
lates  only  to  the  Perhaos  properly  fo 
called.  ' 
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Particulars  relative  to  the  Nature  and  Cujloms  of  the  Indians  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  By  Mr  Richard  M‘  Causland,  Surgeon  to  the  King's  or  Esghth 
Regiment  of  Foot. 


IT  has  been  advanced  by  feveral 
t^ravellers  and  hiftorians,  that  the 
Indians  of  America  differed  from  o- 
ther  males  of  the  human  fpccies  in 
the  want  of  one  very  charafteriftic 
mark  of  the  fex,  to  wit,  that  of  a 
beard.  From  this  general  obferva- 
tion,  the  Efquimaux  have  been  ex¬ 
cepted  ;  and  hence  it  has  been  ftip- 
pofed,  that  they  had  an  ongin  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  of  the  other  natives 
of  America.  Inferences  have  alfo 
been  drawn,  not  only  with  refpeft 
to  the  origin,  but  even  relative  to 
the  conformation,  of  Indians,  as  if 
this  was  In  its  nature  more  imper- 
feft  than  that  of  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind. 

It  appears  fomewhat  fingular,  that 
authors,  in  deducing  the  origin  both 
of  the  Efquimaux  and  of  the  othir 
Indians  of  America  from  the  old 
world,  fhould  never  have  explained 
to  us  bow  the  former  came  to  retain 
their  beards,  and  the  latter  to  lay 
them  afide.  To  afeertain  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  this  point  may  perhaps  prove 
of  little  real  utility  to  mankind : 
but  the  fingularlty  of  the  faft  cer¬ 
tainly  claims  the  attention  of  the  cu¬ 
rious  ;  and  as  It  is  impoilible  to  fix 
any  limits  to  the  inferences  which 
may  at  one  time  or  another  be 
drawn  from  alleged  faffs,  it  muft  al¬ 
ways  be  of  confcquencc  to’  inquire 
into  the  authenticity  of  thofe  faffs, 
how  little  intereft ing  foever  they  may 
at  prefent  appear. 

I  will  not  by  any  means  take  up¬ 
on  me  to  fay,  that  there  are  not  na¬ 
tions  of  America  deftitute  of  beards; 
but  ten  years  refidence  at  Niaga¬ 
ra,  in  the  midft  of  the  Six-Nations 
fwith  frequent  opportunities  of  fee¬ 
ing  other  nations  of  Indians)  has 
convinced  me,  that  they  do  not  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  reft  of  men  i.n  this  par- 
Vou  IV.  N“  19. 


tlcular,  more  than  one  European 
differs  from  another :  and  as  this 
imperfeffion  has  been  attributed  to 
the  Indians  of  North-America  c- 
qually  with  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the 
Continent,  I  am  much  inclined  to 
think,  that  this  affertion  is  as  void  of 
foundation  in  one  region  as  it  is  In 
the  other. 

All  the  Indians  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  (except  a  very  fmall  number, 
who,  from  living  among  white  peo¬ 
ple,  have  adopted  their  cuftoms) 
pluck  out  the  hairs  of  the  beard ; 
and,  as  they  begin  this  from  its  fiift 
appearance,  It  muft  naturally  be  iup- 
pofed,  that  to  a  fupeiticial  obftrver 
their  faces  will  feem  fmoolh  and 
beardlcfs.  As  further  proof  that 
they  have  beards,  we  may  obferve, 
firft,  that  they  all  have  an  inftru- 
ment  for  the  purpofe  of  plucking 
them  out.  Secondly,  that  when  they 
negleA  this  for  any  time,  feveral 
hairs  fprout  up,  and  arc  feen  upon 
the  chin  and  face.  Thirdly,  that 
many  Indians  allow  tufts  of  hair  to 
grow  upon  their  chins  or  upper  lips, 
lefcmbllng  thofe  we  fee  in  different 
nations  of  the  old  world.  Fourthly, 
that  feveral  of  the  Mohocks,  Dela¬ 
wares,  and  others,  who  live  amongft 
white  people,  fomeiimes  fliave  with 
razors,  and  foinetinus  pluck  their 
beards  out.  Thcfe  are  facts  which 
arc  notorious  amongft  the  Army, 
Indian  Traders,  fee.  aad  wh'ch  arc 
never  doubted  in  tliat  part  of  the 
world  by  any  perfon  in  the  Icaft  con- 
verfant  with  Indians :  but  as  it  is 
difficult  to  tranfport  a  matter  of  be¬ 
lief  from  one  country  to  another  di- 
ftant  one,  and  as  the  authors  who 
have  maintained  the  contrary  opi¬ 
nion  arc  too  refpeclahle  to  be  doubt¬ 
ed  upon  light  ground?,  1  by  no 
mtan?  intend  to  reft  the  proofs  upon 
li  wnaC 
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what  has  been  faid,  or  upon  my  America  which  I  have  feen.  Some  In- 
finjilr  affcrtlon.  dians  allow  a  part  of  the  beard  upon 

I  have  provided  tnyfelf  with  two  the  chin  and  upper  lip  to  grow,  and 
authorities,  which  I  apprehend  may  a  few  of  the  Mohocks  (have  with  ra¬ 


in  this  cafe  be  decifive.  One  is 
Colonel  Butler,  Deputy  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  India  Affairs,  well  known 
in  the  late  American  war,  whofe 
great  and  exteniire  influence  amongll 
the  Six- Nations  could  not  have  been 
acquired  by  any  thing  lefs  than  his 
long  and  intimate  knowledge  of  them 
and  their  language.  The  other  au¬ 
thority  is  that  of  Thaycndanega, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Caftfain  J'fcpb  Brant,  a  Mohock  In¬ 
dian  of  great  influence,  and  much 
fpoken  of  in  the  late  war.  He  was 
in  England  in  1775,  and  writes  and 
fpeaks  the  Englilh  lansuage  with  to¬ 
lerable  accuracy.  I  (hall  therefore 
only  fubjoia  their  opinions  upon 
tin’s  matter,  the  originals  of  which  I 
have  under  their  own  fignatures. 

Colonel  Butler’s. 

The  men  of  the  Six  Nation  In¬ 
dians  have  all  beards  naturally,  as 
have  all  the  other  nations  of  North- 
.America  which  I  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  feeing.  Several  of  the 
jMohocks  fliave  with  razors,  as  do 
likewile  many  of  the  Panees,  who 
aie  kept  as  fiaves  by  the  Europeans. 
But  in  general  the  Indians  pluck  out 
the  beard  by  the  roots  from  its  ear- 
lied  appearance ;  and  as  their  faces 
are  theieforc  Imooth,  it  has  been 
luppofcd  that  they  were  dcllitutc  of 
beards.  I  am  even  of  opinion,  that 
if  the  Indians  were  to  pratilfc  fira- 
ving  from  their  y'oulh,  many  of  them 
would  have  as  ftrong  beards  as  Euro¬ 
peans. 

(Signed)  John  Butler. 

Agent  of  Indian  Affars. 
5s!ag.'.ra,  Aprilia.  i7?4. 

Captain  Br..\nt’s. 

The  rnyn  of  the  Six-Nations  have 
all  beards  bv  nature;  as  have  likcwife 
^  v;her  Indiaq  nations  of  North 


zors  in  the  fame  manner  as  Euro¬ 
peans  :  but  the  generality  pluck  out 
the  hairs  of  the  beard  by  the  roots  as 
foon  as  they  begin  to  appear;  and  as 
they  continue  this  praftice  all  their 
lives,  they  appear  to  have  no  beard, 
or  at  molt  only  a  few  draggling  hairs 
wliich  they  have  ncglcfted  to  pluck 
out.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion, 
that  if  the  Indians  were  to  lhave, 
they  would  never  have  beards  alto¬ 
gether  fo  thick  as  the  Europeans ; 
and  there  arc  feme  to  be  met  with 
who  have  adually  very  little  beard4 
(Signed) 

Jos.  Brant  Thayendanega. 
Nigira,  April  19. 1783. 

Upon  this  fubjeft  I  fliall  only  fur¬ 
ther  obferve,  that  it  has  been  fuppo- 
fed  by  fume,  that  this  appearance  of 
beard  on  Indians  arlfes  only  from  a 
mixture  of  European  blood ;  and 
that  an  Indian  of  pure  race  is  en¬ 
tirely  deftitufe  of  It.  But  the  na¬ 
tions,  amongtt  whom  this  circum- 
fiance  can  have  any  influence,  bear 
fo  fmall  a  proportion  to  the  multi¬ 
tude  who  are  unaffe6Ied  by  it,  that  it 
cannot  by  any  means  be  conlidered 
a»  the  caufe  ;  nor  is  it  looked  upon 
as  fuch  cither  by  Captaiu  Brant  or 
Colonel  Butler. 

I  (liall  here  fubjoln  a  few  parti¬ 
culars  relative  to  the  Indians  of  the 
^ix•NatIo^s,  which,  as  they  feem 
not  to  be  well  underftood  even  in  A- 
mcrica,  arc  probably  ftill  lefs  known 
in  Europe  My  authuriiics  upon  this 
fubjeft,  as  well  as  upon  the  former, 
arc  the  Indian  Captain  Brant  and 
Colonel  Butler. 

Each  nation  is  divided  into  three 
or  more  tribes ;  the  principal  of  which 
arc  called  the  TurtU-Tnhe,  the  lVolJ'~ 
'Tribe,  and  the  Bear-Trtbs. 

Eacti  tribe  has  two,  three,  or 
more  chiefs,  called  Sa:bsms ;  and  this 
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diftindion  is  always  hereditary  in 
the  family,  but  defcends  along  the 
female  line  ;  for  inftance,  if  a  chief 
dies,  one  of  hi«  fidcr’s  fons,  or  one 
of  his  own  brothers,  will  be  appoint¬ 
ed  to  fucceed  him.  Among  thel'c, 
no  preference  is  given  to  proximity 
or  primogeniture  ;  but  the  Sachem, 
during  his  lifetime,  pitches  upon  one 
whom  he  fuppofes  to  have  more  a- 
bilities  than  the  rell  ;  and  in  this 
choice  he  frequently,  though  not  al¬ 
ways,  confulcs  the  principal  men  of 
the  tribe.  If  the  fuccelTor  happens 
to  be  a  child,  the  offices  of  the  poll 
ate  performed  by  fame  of  his  friends 
until  he  is  of  fufficient  age  to  ad 
himfclf. 

Each  of  thefe  pods  of  Sachem  has 
a  name  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and 
which  never  changes,  as  it  is  always 
adopted  by  the  fuccclfot  ;  nor  does 
the  order  of  precedency  of  each  of 
thefe  names  or  titles  ever  vary.  Ne- 
verthelefs  any  Sachem,  by  abilities 
and  adivity,  may  acquire  greater 
power  and  influence  in  the  nation 
than  thofe  who  rank  before  him  in 
point  of  precedency  ;  but  this  is 
merely  temporary,  and  dies  with  him. 

Each  tribe  has  one  or  two  chief 
warriors  ;  which  dignity  is  alfo  he¬ 
reditary,  and  has  a  peculiar  name  at¬ 
tached  to  it. 

Thefe  are  the  only  titles  of  di- 
llindion  which  arc  fixed  and  per¬ 
manent  in  the  nation  ;  for  although 
any  Indian  may  by  fuperior  talents, 
cither  as  a  cuunfellor  or  as  a  warrior, 
acquire  influence  in  the  nation,  yet  it 
is  not  in  his  power  to  ttanfmit  this 
to  his  family. 

The  Indians  have  alfo  their  great 
'jiimien  as  well  as  their  men,  to 
whofe  opinions  they  pay  great  defe¬ 
rence;  and  this  ditllndion  is  alfo  he¬ 
reditary  in  families.  They  do  not 
fit  in  council  with  the  Saciicms,  but 
have  feparatc  ones  of  their  own. 

When  war  is  declared,  the  Sa 
chems  and  gicat  women  generally 


give  up  the  management  of  public 
affairs  into  the  hands  of  the  warriors. 
It  may,  however,  to  happen,  that. a 
Sachem  may  at  the  lame  time  be  al¬ 
fo  a  chief  warrior. 

Fiicndfhips  feem  to  have  been  in- 
flitiited  with  a  view  towards  ftrength- 
cning  the  union  between  the  feveral 
nations  of  the  confederacy ;  and  hence 
friends  arc  called  the  fiucws  of  the 
Six-Nations.  An  Indian  has  therefore 
generally  one  or  more  friends  in  each 
nation.  Befides  the  attachment  which 
fubfiils  during  the  life-time  of  the 
two  friends,  whenever  one  of  them 
happens  to  he  killed,  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  furvivor  to  replace  him,  by 
prefeuting  to  his  family  cither  a  Icalp, 
a  prifoner,  or  a  belt  confitiing  of 
fame  thuufands  of  wampum  ;  and  this 
ceremony  is  performed  by  every  friend 
of  the  deceafed. 

The  purpofe  and  foundation  of 
war-parties  therefore,  is,  in  general,  to 
procure  a  prifoner  orfcalpto  replace 
the  friend  or  relation  of  the  Indian 
who  is  the  head  of  the  party.  An 
Indian  who  wKhes  to  replace  a  friend 
or  relation,  prefents  a  belt  to  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  as  many  as  choofc  to 
follow  him  accept  this  belt  and  be¬ 
come  his  party,  .\fter  this,  it  is  of 
no  confequence  whether  he  goes  on 
the  expedition  or  remains  at  home 
(as-  It  often  happens  that  he  is  a 
child),  he  Is  Hill  confidcred  as  the 
head  of  the  party.  The  belt  he  pre- 
feuted  to  liis  party  is  returned  fixed 
to  the  fcdlp  or  prifoner,  and  paflts  a- 
long  with  them  to  the  friends  of  the 
perfon  he  replaces.  Hencr  it  hap¬ 
pens,  tliat  a  war  party,  returning 
with  mote  fcalps  or  prifoiiers  than 
the  original  intention  of  the  party 
required,  will  often  give  one  of  thefe 
fupernuraerary  fcalps  or  piiloners  to 
another  war-party  whom  they  meet 
going  out ;  upon  which  litis  party, 
having  fulfilled  the  purpofe  of  their 
expedition,  will  fometimes  leturn 
Without  going  to  war.  Phil.  Tranf. 

B  2  Ex- 


Extras  from  the  Journal  ^William  Dowsimc  ofStratfordt  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Vijitor,  appointed  under  a  IVarrant  front  the  Earl  of  Udanchejiert  for 
Demolifhing  the  Tupcrllitlous  Pi6^ures  and  Ornaments  of  Churches^  &c. 
nulthin  the  County  of  Suffolk,  in  the  Tear  1643,-^-1644. 


“  ^^owARD  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
throughout  the  whole  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  and  in  the  beginning  of 
<^een  Elizabeth,  certain  perfons,  of 
every  county,  were  put  in  autho¬ 
rity  to  pull  down,  and  cad  out  of 
all  churches,  roods,  graven  images, 
fhrines  with  their  relics,  to  which 
the  ignorant  people  came  flocking 
in  adoration ;  or  any  thing  elfe, 
•which  (punftually)  tended  to  ido¬ 
latry  and  I'uperftition.  Under  colour 
of  this  their  commifiion,  and  in  their 
too  forward  zeal,  they  rooted  up  and 
battered  down  erodes  in  churches  and 
church-yards:  as  alfo  in  other  pub¬ 
lic  places,  they  defaced  and  brake 
down  the  images  of  kings,  princes, 
and  noble  edates,  creeled,  fet  up, 
or  portraied,  for  the  only  memory  of 
them  to  poderity,  and  not  for  any 
religious  honour:  they  crackt  a- 
picces  the  glal's  windows  wherein  the 
effigies  of  our  bleflcd  Saviour  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  crofs,  or  any  one  of  his 
faints,  was  depidured ;  or  otherwife 
turned  up  their  heels  into  the  place 
where  their  heads  ufed  to  be  fixed  : 
as  I  have  feen  in  the  windows  of 
fome  of  our  country  churches.  They 
defpoiled  churches  of  their  copes, 
vedments,  amices,  rich  hangings, 
and  all  other  ornaments  whcieupon 
the  dory  or  the  portraiture  of  Chrlll 
himfclf,  or  of  any  faint  or  martyr, 
was  delineated,  wrought,  or  embroi¬ 
dered  ;  leaving  religion  naked,  bare, 

and  unclad. - 

But  the  fouled  and  mod  inhu¬ 
man  a£fion  of  thofc  times,  was  the 
violation  of  funeral  monuments.  Mar¬ 
bles  which  covered  the  dead  were 
digged  up,  and  put  ta  other  ufes  ; 


tombs  hacked  and  hewn  a-pieces;  i- 
mages  or  reprefentations  of  the  de- 
funff  broken,  crazed,  cut,  or  dif- 
membered;  inferiptions,  or  epitaphs, 
efpecially  if  they  began  with  an  0- 
rate  pro  anhna,  or  concluded  with 
Cujut  animee  propitietur  Deus,  for 
greedinefs  of  the  brafs,  or  for  that 
they  were  thought  to  be  antichri- 
diaii,  pulled  out  from  the  fepulchres, 
and  purloined ;  dead  carcafes,  for 
gain  of  their  done  or  leaden  coffins, 
cad  out  of  their  graves,  notwithdand- 
ing  this  requed,  cut  or  engraven  up¬ 
on  them.  Propter  mifericordiam  Jefu 
rsquiefcant  in  pace 

What  was  thought  to  be  left  un- 
finilhed  by'  thofe  perfons  then  in 
power, — the  fanatical  zeal  of  the 
fucceeding  century  pretty  fully  ac- 
complilhcd.  A  reference  to  this  Jour¬ 
nal  alone,  is  fufficient  to  fhow,  how 
far  the  Ignorance  and  Obllinacy  of 
fclfilh  Men  may  be  pctfidcd  in,  and 
carried  on,  againd  the  remondran- 
ces  of  fober  and  moderate  reafun. 

Sudbury,  Suffolk.  Peter’s  Pa- 
ridi.  Jan.  the  9th,  1643.  We  brake 
down  a  pi6Iure  of  God  the  Father, 
two  crucifix’s,  and  pifturcs  of  Chrifl, 
about  an  hundred  in  all  ;  and  gave 
order  to  take  down  a  crofs  off  the 
decple  ;  and  diverfe  angels,  twenty 
at  lead,  on  the  roof  of  the  Church. 

Sudbury,  Gregory  parilli.  Jan. 
the  9th.  VVe  brake  down  ten  migh¬ 
ty  gieat  angels  in  gtals,  in  all,  eighty. 

Allhallows,  Jan.  the  9th.  We 
brake  about  twenty  fuperditious  pic¬ 
tures  ;  and  took  up  thirty  brazen 
fuperditious  inferiptions,  Orapro  no¬ 
bis,  and  i^Tjy  for  the  foul,  isfe. 

Suffolk.  At  Haver'.  Jan.  the  6th, 
1643. 
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1643.  We  broke  down  about  an  brake  down  eight  hundred  and  forty* 
hundred  fuperilitious  piAures ;  and  one  fupcrftitious  piAure*  ;  and  gave 
{even  Fryars  hugging  a  nun.  order  to  take  down  the  fteps,  and 

At  Clare,  January  the  6th.  We  gave  a  fortnight’s  time ;  and  took 
brake  down  one  thoufand  piAurei  up  three  inferiptions,  with  Ora  pro 
fuperftitious ;  I  brake  down  two  nobis,  and  Cujus  anmx  prepitutur 
hundred  :  three  of  God  the  Father,  Deus. 


and  three  of  Chrift  and  the  Holy 
Lamb,  and  three  of  the  Holy  Ghoft 
like  a  dove  with  wings  ;  and  the 
twelve  apolUes  were  carved  in  wood 
on  the  top  of  the  roof,  which  we 
gave  order  to  take  down  ;  and  twen* 
ty  cherubims  to  be  taken  down  {  and 
the  Sun  and  Moon  in  the  eaft  win¬ 
dow,  by  the  King’s  arms,  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  down. 

Barham,  Jan.  the  aid.  We  brake 
down  the  twelve  apoftlcs  in  the  Chan¬ 
cel,  and  fix  fuperllitious  more  there; 
and  eight  in  the  church,  .one  a  lamb 
with  a  crofs  X  on  the  back  ;  and 
digged  down  the  ileps ;  and  took 
up  four  fuperftitious  inferiptions  of 
brafs,  one  of  them  yefu.  Fill  Dei, 
iniferere  met,  and  0  mater  Dei,  me¬ 
mento  mei, — 0  mother  of  (jod,  have 
mercy  on  me! 

Ufford,  Jan.  the  27th.  We  brake 
down  thirty  ^fuperftitious  piAures ; 
and  gave  dircAIon  to  take  down 
thirty-feven  more;  and  forty  che¬ 
rubims  to  be  taken  down  of  wood  ; 
and  the  chancel  levelled.  There 
was  a  piAure  of  Chrift  on  the  crofs, 
and  God  the  Father  above  it ;  and 
left  thirty-feven  fuperftitious  pic¬ 
tures  to  he  taken  down,  and  took 
up  fix  fuperftitious  inferiptions  in 
brafs. 

Copdock,  Jan.  the  29th.  I  brake 
down  one  hundred  and  fifty  fuper- 
ilitious  piAurcs,  two  of  God  the 
Father,  and  two  crucifixes  ;  did  de¬ 
face  a  crofs  on  the  font  ;  and  gave 
order  to  take  down  a  ftoneing  crofs 
on  the  chancel,  and  to  level  the  fteps  ; 
and  took  up  a  brafs  infcriptiun,with 
Gra  pro  nobis,  and  Cujus  anima  pro- 
pitietur  Deus, 

Bramford,  Feb.  the  ift.  A  crofs 
to  be  taken  off  the  ftceple ;  we 


Feb.  the  3d.  Weeham  Magna. 
There  was  nothing  to  reform. 

Feb.  the  3d.  We  were  at  the 
Lady  Bruce’s  houfc,  and  in  her 
Chappel  there  was  a  piAure  of  God 
the  Father,  of  the  Trinity,  of  Chrift, 
and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  the  cloven 
tongues ;  which  we  gave  order  to 
take  down,  and  the  Lady  promifed 
to  do  it. 

Wetherden,  Feb.  the  5th.  We 
brake  one  hundred  fuperftitious  pic¬ 
tures  in  Sir  Edward  Silliard’s  llle  ; 
and  gave  order  to  break  down  fixty 
more,  and  to  take  down  fixty  eight 
cherubims,  and  to  level  the  fteps  in 
the  Chancel ;  there  was  taken  up 
nineteen  fuperftitious  inferiptions, 
that  weighed  fixty- five  pounds. 

Feb.  the  23d.  At  Mr  Captain 
Waldgrave’s  Chappel,  in  Buers,  there 
was  a  piAure  of  God  the  Father, 
and  divers  others  fuperftitious  pic¬ 
tures,  twenty  at  leaft,  which  they 
promifed  to  break,  his  daughter  and 
fervants ;  he  himfelf  was  not  at 
home,  neither  could  they  find  the 
key  of  the  Chappel.  I  had  not  the 
6t.  8d.  yet  prdmifed  it.  And  gave 
order  to  take  down  a  crofs. 

Buers,  Feb.  the  23d.  We  brake 
down  above  fix  hundred  fuperfti¬ 
tious  piAures,  eight  Holy  Ghofts, 
three  of  God  the  Father,  and  three 
of  the  Son.  We  took  up  five  in¬ 
feriptions  of  ^arum  animabis  pro- 
pitietur  Deus  ;  one  Pray  for  the  Joui; 
and  fupcrftitions  in  the  windows, 
and  fomc  divers  of  the  apoftles. 

Stradbrook,  April  the  4th.  Eight 
angels  off  the  roof,  and  cherubims  in 
wood,  to  be  taken  down  ;  and  four 
croffes  on  the  ileeple ;  and  one  on 
the  church ;  and  one  on  the  porch  ; 
and  feventeen  piAures  in  the  upper 
^  win- 
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dow  ;  and  Pray  for  fuch  out  6f  your 
charity;  and  organs,  which  I  brake. 

Rediham  Magna,  April  the  5th. 
A  crucifix,  and  three  other  fuper- 
ftitious  piftures  ;  and  gave  order  for 
Mr  Barenby,  the  parfon,  to  level  the 
fteps  in  the  Chancel.  He  preach  but 
once  a-day. 

Froftenden,  April  the  8th.  Twen* 
ty  fuperllitious  piftures,  one  cruci¬ 
fix,  and  a  picture  of  God  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  bt  Andrew  with  his  crofs, 
and  St  Catharine  with  her  wheel ; 
four  cherubims  on  the  pulpit ;  two 
crofles  on  the  fteeple ;  and  one  on 
the  chancel.  And  Mr  Ellis,  an  high 
conftable  of  the  town,  told  me  he 
faw  an  Irifh  man,  within  two  months, 
bow  to  the  crofs  on  the  fteeple,  and 
put  off  his  hat  to  it."  The  fteps 
were  there  to  level,  which  they  pro- 
mifed  to  do. 

Trembly,  Aug.  the  21ft,  1644. 
Martin’s.  There  was  a  friar,  with 
a  (haven  crown,  praying  to  God  in 
thefe  words,  Mifercre  meif  Dcut  ; 
which  we  brake  down,  and  twenty- 
eight  cherubims  in  the  church,  which 
we  gave  order  to  take  down  by 
Aug.  24th. 

Aug.  the  21ft,  Bilghtwell.  A 
pi61ure  of  Chiift  and  the  Virgin 
Mary,  that  we  brake  down  ;  and  the 
twelve  apoftlcs  painted  in  wood,  and 
a  holy-water  font,  and  a  ftep  to  be 
levelled  ;  all  which  we  gave  order  to 
be  broke  down,  and  fteps  to  be  le¬ 
velled,  by  Aug.  31ft. 

Ufford,  Aug.  31ft.  (See  above.) 
Where  is  fet  dow'n  what  we  did  Jan. 
the  27th.  “Thirty  fuperftitious pic¬ 
tures  ;  and  left  thirty-feven  more  to 
break  down  and  fome  of  them  we 
brake  down  now.  In  the  Chancel  we 
brake  down  an  angel;  x\\TctOrate pro 
aniwa  in  the  glafs,  and  the  Trinity 
in  a  triangle  ;  and  twelve  cherubims 
on  the  roof  of  the  Chancel;  and  nigh 
an  hundred  Jefus—Mariat  in  capital 
letters  ;  and  the  fteps  to  be  levelled. 
And  we  brake  down  the  organ-cafes, 


and  gave  them  to  the  poor.-—.  Id 
the  church  there  was  on  the  roof  a- 
bove  an  hundred  Jefut  and  Mary  in 
great  capital  letters,  and  a  crofier 
ftaffto  be  broke  down,  in  glafs;  and 
above  twenty  liars  on  the  roof. 
There  is  a  glorious  cover  over  the  fonit, 
like  a  Pope’s  tripple  crown,  with  a 
Pelican  on  the  top  picking  its  bread, 
all  gilt  over  with  gold.  And  wc 
were  kept  out  of  the  church  above 
two  hours,  and  neither  church-waf- 
dens,  William  Brown,  nor  Roger 
Small,  that  were  enjoined  thefe 
things  above  three  months  afore,  had 
not  done  them  in  May,  and  1  fent 
one  then  to  fee  it  done,  and  they 
would  not  let  him  have  the  key. 
And  now,  neither  the  church  war¬ 
dens,  nor  William  Bro\.n,  nor  the 
condable  James  Tokelove,  and  Wil- 
liam  Gardener  the  fexton,  would  not 
let  us  have  the  key  in  two  hours 
time.  New  churchwardens,  Thomas 
Stanard,  Thomas  Stroud.  And  Sa¬ 
muel  Canham  of  the  fame  town,  faid, 
“  I  fent  men  to  rifle  the  church 
—and  William  Brown,  old  church¬ 
warden,  faid,  **  I  wxnt  about  to  pull 
down  the  church,  and  had  carried  a- 
way  part  of  the  church." 

Elmfett,  Aug.  the  22d.  Crow,  a 
deputy,  had  done  before  we  came. 
We  rent  apieces  there  the  hood  and 
furplus. 

Holton,  by  Halefworth,  Aug.  the 
29th.  Two  fuperftitious  piAures  in 
the  church ;  and  1^H)>^8  the  Je- 
fuits  badge,  in  the  Chancel  window, 
promifed  by  the  miuifter,  Mr  Wil¬ 
liam  Pell. 

Mettfield,  Aug.  the  30th.  In  the 
church,  was  Peter’s  keys,  and  the 
Jefuits  badge,  in  the  window ;  and 
many  on  the  top  of  the  roof.  I.  for 
Jefus,  H.  for  Hominum,  and  S.  for 
Salvator  ;  and  a  dove  for  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  in  wood. 

Feb.  4th.  By  virtue  of  a  Warrant 
direded  to  me,  by  the  Right  Honour¬ 
able  the  Earl  of  Manekefer,  I  do 
hereby 
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hertly  deputt  dnJ  appoint  you  T.  D.  tioned,  and ponuer  given  unto  me  hy  the 
in  my  abfence  to  execute  the  /aid  War-  /aid  Warrant  at  /ally  at  I  my/el/  wajr, 
rant  in  every  particular^  •within  the  or  might  execute  the  /ante.  In  •wit- 

bounty  0/  - - according  to  an  ne/t  •whereo/ 1  have  hereunto  fit  tty  ^ 

Ordinance  0/ Parliament  therein  men-  hand  and  fial.  * 


Of  the  Lama  o/Tibet. 


Unit  nil  majuj  gfiuralur  ip/a. 

Ntc  viget  quiJquam  ftmiU  amt  fctatJum. 

Horat. 

Here  is  a  great  fovereign  now 
upon  earth,  who,  though  an  ia> 
fant,  is  the  oldeil  of  all  fouls  alive  by 
many  centuries’ 

This  extraordinary  perfonage  is  a 
living  evidence  of  the  foul’s  immor¬ 
tality,  or  at  leaft  has  advanced  fo  far 
in  proof,  as  to  convince  the  world, 
by  his  own  example,  that  it  is  not 
necelTarily  involved  in  the  extindtion 
of  the  body.  Though  he  is  the 
greateft  genealogill  living,  and  can 
with  certainty  make  out  the  longed 
and  cleared  pedigree  of  ^y  poten¬ 
tate  now  reigning,  yet  he  is  properly 
fpeaking  without  ancedors.  As  1 
cannot  doubt  but  that  fo  driking  an 
event  as  the  general  deluge  mud  be 
frefh  in  his  memory,  though  a  pretty 
many  years  have  fince  elapfed,he  mud 
of  neceffity  have  been  none  other 
than  Noah  himfelf ;  for  as  he  has  al¬ 
ways  been  his  own  fon,  and  that  fun 
can  n^ver  have  been  living  at  the 
fame  moment  with  his  father,  it  is 
plain  he  mud  have  been  that  very  i- 
dentical  patriarch,  when  he  furvived 
the  flood. 

As  he  was  but  eighteen  months 
old,  according  to  his  corporeal  com¬ 
putation,  when  he  was  lad  vifited,  he 
was  not  very  communicative  in  con- 
verfation  ;  but  1  have  hope  upon  the 
next  meeting  he  will  have  the  good- 
htfs  to  fet  us  right  about  Pythago¬ 
ras,  who  I  am  peifuaded  funk  fome 
part  of  his  travels  upon  us,  and  was 
adually  in  his  court,  where  he  a£lcd 
the  par:  of  a  plagiary,  and,  in  the 


fchool-boy’s  phrafe,  crihVd  a  foul  co¬ 
py  of  his  Holinefs’s  tranfmigration  ; 
but  with  fuch  drong  marks  of  a  coun¬ 
terfeit,  that  after  a  (hort  trip  to  the 
Trojan  war,  and  a  few  others  not 
worth  relating,  it  is  to  be  prefumed 
he  has  given  up  the  frolic  ;  for  I  d(' 
not  hear  that  he  is  at  prefent  amongft 
us,  at  lead  not  amougd  us  of  this 
kingdom;  where,  to  fay  the  truth,  I 
do  nut  fee  any  thing  that  refembles 
him.  In  the  mean  time,  the  reli¬ 
gious  fovereign  of  Tibet  (for  the 
reader  perceives  I  have  been  fpeak¬ 
ing  of  Tee/hoo  Lama),  in  the  fpirit 
of  an  original  keeps  his  feat  upon 
the  Mufnud  of  Terpaling;  which 
throne  he  has  continued  to  prefs  ever 
fince  his  defeent  from  Mount  A- 
rarat. 

After  all,  we  mud  acknowledge 
this  was  a  bold  creed  for  priedcraft 
to  impofe ;  but  credulity  has  a  wide 
fwallow  ;  and  if  the  dodlrine  pafTed 
upon  a  nation  fo  philofophical  and 
inquifitive  as  the  Greeks,  it  may  well 
obtain  unquedioned  by  Calmuc  Tar¬ 
tars  :  and  fuperdition,  now  retiring 
from  Rome,  may  yet  find  refuge  in 
the  mountains  of  Tibet.  This  may 
be  faid  for  the  fydem  of  Teefhoo  La¬ 
ma,  that  impofition  cannot  be  put  to 
a  fairer  ted,  than  when  committed  to 
the  limplicity  of  a  child  ;  and  the 
Gylongt,  or  prieds,  attendant  upon 
this  extraordinary  infant,  paid  no 
fmall  compliment  to  the  faith  of  their 
followers,  when  they  fet  him  upon 
the  Mufnud. 

I  forbear  entering  into  a  further 
account  of  this  infant  pontiff,  be- 
caufe  1  hope  the  very  ingenious  tra¬ 
veller, 
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veller,  who  has  already  circulated  verfalacquiefcence  under  the  comma* 
fome  curious  particulars  of  Iiii  au*  dious  impofition:  No  Anti-Lama 
diences  and  interviews  at  the  mona-  can  diftra^l  your  attentio'n  or  divide 
fteiy  of  Terpaling,  will  indulge  the  your  duty ;  for  individuality  is  his 
public  with  a  more  full  and  circum-  cfTcnce :  no  councils  can  reverfe  his 
ftantial  narrative  of  his  very  intereft-  decrees  jor  over-rule  his  fupremacy  ; 
ing  expedition  into  a  country  fo  little  for  he  is  coeval  with  religion,  nay  he 
vifited  by  Europeans,  and  w’here  the  is  religion  itfelf.  Such  as  he  was  in 
manners  and  habits  of  the  people,  no  his  przterient  body,  fuch  he  mull  be 
lefs  than  the  facred  charafter  of  the  in  his  prefent ;  the  fame  monallic, 
fovereign,  furnilh  a  fubjefl  of  fo  new  peaceful,  unoffending,  pious  being  ; 
and  entertaining  a  nature.  a  living  idol,  drawn  forth  upon  oc* 

When  a  genius  like  that  which  cafional  foleiiMiities  to  give  his  blef- 
aAuates  the  illuftrious  charader  who  fing  to  adoring  proflrate  hordes  of 
lately  adminillered  the  government  Tartars,  and  to  receive  their  offer- 
of  Bengal,  is  carried  into  the  remo-  ings  ;  and  whether  this  bledlng  be 
tell  regions  of  the  earth,  it  diffufes  an  given  by  the  hands  of  unreafoning 
illumination  around  it,  which  reaches  infancy,  or  fuperannuated  age,  it 
even  to  thofe  nations,  where  arts  and  matters  little  at  which  degree  the 
fclences  are  In  their  highefl  cultiva-  moment  points,  when  the  fcale  Is  un- 
tion  ;  and  we  accordingly  find,  that  determinable.  Toufre  me  here 
bcfidcs  this  embaify,  fo  curious  of  Its  the  Lama  in  his  przterient  body  to 
kind,  the  fame  pervading  fpirit  has  one  of  our  countrymen,  whom  he 
penetrated  Into  the  facred  and  till  now  admitted  to  a  converfation)  u  mere 
inicceffible  mylleries  of  the  Brah-  idol  of  Jlale  :  Tou  are  of  a  mere  ac- 
mins,  and  by  the  attainment  of  a  tive  nation;  take  your  •wonted  exer- 
language  which  religion  has  inter-  cife  •without  referve :  Walk  about  my 
difted  from  all  others  but  the  fa-  chamber  :  I  am  fedentary  by  necejpty, 
cerdotal  call,  has  already  began  to  and  the  habit  of  indolence  is  become  to 
lay  open  a  volume,  fuperior  in  anti-  me  a  fecond  nature. — This  is  a  true 
qulty,  and  perhaps  In  merit  not  In-  anecdote,  and  (hows  how  mild  a  foul 
ferior,  to  Homer  himfelf.  it  is,  which  has  now  tranfmigrated 

Happy  inhabitants  of  Tibet !  If  into  the  body  of  this  Infant, 
happinefs  can  arife  from  error,  your  Could  this  extraordinary  perfon- 
innocent  illufion  mud  be  the  fource  a^e  communicate  his  property  to  all 
of  it;  for  priedcraft,  which  has  plun-  his  brother  fovereigns  thro;jgh  the 
ged  our  portion  of  the  globe  in  wars  world,  (hould  we,  or  (hould  we  not, 
and  perfecutions,  has  kept  you  in  congratulate  mankind  upon  the  e- 
perpctual  peace  and  tranquillity ;  fo  vent  ?  Let  the  nations  fpeak  for 
much  more  wife  and  falutary  is  your  themfelves  !  I  anfwer  for  one,  that 
religious  fyftem  of  pontifical  iden-  cannot  name  a  period  in  Its  mo- 
tlty,  than  ours  of  pontifical  infalli-  narchy  more  in  favour  of  the  difpeu- 
bility.  The  fame  unchangeable,  in-  fatlon. 
divifible  objefl  of  faith  fecures  uni- 


Remarks  on  the  Knonuledge  of  the  Ancients  refpeQing  Glafs.  By  Dr 
Falconer. 

T|H  E  mod  ancient  of  the  Greek  rldophanes,  who,  In  his  comedy  of  the 
writers  that  takes  notice  of  clouds,  introduces  Socrates  as  indruc- 
glafs,  I  believe,  is  thought  to  be  A  ted  Strepfiades  how  to  pay  bis  debts, 
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'j^nonxikJgt  of  the  Ancienit  refpeiling  Glaji, 


"hf  placing'  a  tranfparent  fubftance 
between  the  fun  and  the  writings, 
that  ferved  as  a  fecurity  for  the  fums 
borrowed,  and  thus  confuming  them. 
But  it  is  not  abfulutely  certain  that 
artiheial  glaf$  was  here  meant,  as  the 
word  fignifies  cryftal,  and,  as 

fome  fay,  tranfparent  amber  likewife. 
3f  glafs,  however,  be  here  meant,  it 
fhuws  that  it  mult  have  been  brought 
to  conliderable  perfection,  both  in 
point  of  clearnei's  and  the  art  of 
grinding  it  into  a  convex  form,  fo  to 
tranfmic  and  coUeCt  the  fun’s  rays, 
as  to  produce  this  efieCt. — Ari- 
Itotle  * * * §  has  two  problems  relative  to 
glafs  :  the  frit,  endeavouring  to  ex* 
plain  its  tranfparency,  and  the  other, 
its  want  of  malleability.  But  the 
learned  think  them  both  to  be  fpu* 
rious.  Alexander  Aphrodifzus,  an* 
other  ancient  Greek  writer,  fpeaks 
particularly  of  glafs,  and  of  its  tranf* 
parency. 

Galen  makes  mention  of  glafs  in 
feveral  places  f .  He  appears  to 
have  been  well  acquainted'  with  it, 
and  the  method  of  making  It.  He 
tells  us,  that  it  was  made  from  fund 
melted  In  furnaces,  which  was  re* 
quired  to  be  pure;  Ance,  if  any  me* 
talllc  fubdance  was  mixed  therewith, 
the  glafs  was  fpuiled  Thofe  cun* 
cemed  in  the  manufacture  knew,  by 
looking  at  it,  if  it  would  ferve  their 
purpofe.  In  other  places,  he  advifes 
medicines  of  a  corroAve  nature  to  be 
kept  in  glafs  veflels,  as  fuch  are  not 
liable  to  be  aA'eCtcd,  or  to  impart  any 
bad  qualities. 

Glafs  was  alfo  ufed  fur  cupping- 
velTels  in  the  time  of  Galen,  much 
in  the  fame  way  as  at  prefent. 

Vo.  IV.  N®  19. 


Dion  Caffius  ^  relates,  that  a 
man,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  brought  a  glafs  cup  Into 
the  prefence  of  the  latter,  which  he 
threw  with  great  force  upon  the 
ground  without  breaking  It,  and 
immediately  repaired  the  brulfe  it 
had  received,  by  hammering  It  out 
before  all  the  fpeClators  with  his 
own  hands.  He  adds,  ^however, 
that  he  loft  his  life  for  his  difeo* 
very. 

Plutarch  alfo  appears  to  have 
been  acquainted  witli  glafs,  Ance  he 
informs,  that  the  wood  of  the  Ta* 
marilk,  was  the  belt  to  ufe  fur  fuel  in 
the  melting  of  it. 

The  Latin  writers  arc  more  par* 
ticular.  Lucretius  was,  unduubt* 
ediy,  acquainted  with  glafs  and  its 
qualities.  In  his  fourth  book,  he  re¬ 
marks  the  difference  between  founds 
and  the  Images  of  objeCts :  the  for* 
mer  paffing  through  any  openings, 
however  curved  or  winding  ||,  but 
the  latter,  being  broken  and  con- 
fufed,  if  the  paffages  through  which 
they  come  are  not  ftraight  or  di* 
reCt.  As  an  tnftance,  he  adduces 
glafs,  the  pores  of  which  he  fuppo* 
fes  to  be  dIreCt  or  reCtilinear.  This, 
tho’  only  true  with  fome  limitations, 
(hows  him  to  have  had  no  Inconfi* 
derable  knowledge  of  the  fubjeCts  in 
quelllon. 

Horace  §  likewife  fpeaks  of  the 
clearnefs  and  brightnefs  of  glafs,  in 
terms  that  Aiow  the  art  to  have  been 
arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  Martial  ^  mentions  glafs*  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  Ihows  it  to  have 
been  not  uncommon  In  his  time  for 
drinkiiig-veffels,  and  alfo  of  fo  clear 
C  and 


•  De  Simpl.  Medic,  facilitate,  L.  IX.  Dc  terra  Sarnia. 

t  De  Antidotis,  L.  VIII.  C  8.  De  Comp.  Pharmac.  fecund,  loc.  L.  VIII.  C.5.  - 
t  L.  LVIil. 

11  -  Vox  per  flexa  foramina  rerum  incotumis  traniire  pored,  fimulacra  renutant. 

Prufeinduntur  euim,  nifi  redla  foramina  tranant ;  Qualia  funt  vitri  fpecies  qiue  tranfvobt 
omnis.  Ducret.  L.  IV.  598.  1 

§  Perlucidior  vitro.  Hor.  Carm.  I.  OJ.  18. 

Splendidior  vitro.  Hor.  Carm.  L.  III.  Od.  13. 

^  Nos  bibimus  vitro,  tu  myrrha  Poiitice,  quare  ?  ' 

Prodat  pcrfpicuus  ce  duo  vina  calix.  Mart.  Bpig.  IV.  86. 
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Kn^kSge  of  the  Ancients  rejpetiii^  Clt^. 

tranfparent  a  texture,  as  to  admit  an  to  fome  merchants,  who,  coming 
accurate  examination  of  the  liquor  thither  with  a  (hip  laden  with  ni* 
contained  in  them.  tre,  or  folfil  alkali,  ufed  fome  pie* 

Seneca  well  underftood  the  mag-  ccs  of  it  to  fupport  the  kettles  in 
nifjring  powers  of  glafs,  when  formed  which  they  were  dreffing  their  meat 
into  a  convex  (hape.  A  glafs  globe,  upon  the  fands.  By  this  means  a 
he  fays,  filled  with  water,  makes  vittification  of  the  fand  beneath  the 
letters  viewed  through  it  appear  fire  was  produced,  and  thus  afforded 
larger  and  brighter  *.  The  mag-  a  hint  for  this  manufaAure. 
nifying  power  of  glafs,  confidered  as  Clear  pebbles,  (hells,  and  other 
a  more  denfc,  and,  of  courfc,  a  kinds  of  folfil  fand,  were  alfo  em- 
more  refrangible  medium  than  air,  ployed.  In  India,  rock-cryftal  was 
■was  not  unknown  to  him.  Fruitsf,  ufed,  and,  on  that  account,  the  In¬ 
fays  he,  viewed  throiigh  glafs  appear  dian  glafs  was  preferred  to  any  o- 
much  larger,  and  the  intervals  be-  ther.  It  was  firft  melted  with  the 
tween  pillars  longer.  The  liars  alfo  foflil  alkali,  in  proportion  of  three 
appear  magnified  in  a  humid  atmo-  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  for- 
fphere.  If  a  ring  be  put  into  a  bowl  mer  (which  has  continued  to  be  the 
of  water,  and  viewed  there,  it  feems  flux  for  glafs  from  the  earlieft  to 
to  approach  to  the  eye,  or  in  other  the  prefent  times)  in  furnaces,  into 
words,  is  magnified;  which,  the  fame  mafles  of  a  dull  black  colour.  Thefe 
author  obferves,  is  the  cafe  with  were  again  melted  by  the  refiners, 
every  body  viewed  through  a  fluid,  cither  into  a  colourlefs  glafs,  or  tin- 
Sencca  fays  here  cxprefsly,  that  wa-  ged  of  any  hue  they  thought  proper, 
ter,  as  a  medium,  has  the  fame  elfeft  The  grofs  mafs,  from  the  firft  fufion, 
■with  glafs.  ,  feems  to  have  been  called  ammoni- 

There  is  a  remarkable  paflage  in  trum,  and  probably  did  not  dificr 
Seneca  ^  relative  to  the  cffeA  of  much  from  the  L>a|>is  Obfidianus, 
glafs  cut  angularwife,  or  into  a  prif-  which  is  faid  to  have  been  of  .fithio- 
matic  form,  in  feparating  the  rays  pian  or  Egyptian  origin.  It  is  faid 
of  light  when  held  tranfverfely  in  to  have  been  a  kind  of  black  vitreous 
the  fun’s  rays.  From  the  exprelfion  fubftance,  but  ftill  pellucid,  which 
lie  ufes  concerning  it,  we  may  think  was  ufed  for  calling  into  large  works, 
fuch  inftruments  were  not  uncom-  Pliny  fays,  he  faw  folid  (tatues  of 
mon.  Pliny,  however,  feems  to  the  Emperor  Auguftus  made  of  this 
have  had  the  mod  complete  infor-  material;  and  the  fame  Emperor de- 
mation  concerning  glafs.  He  men-  dicated  four  elephants  of  the  fame 
tions  its  being  of  Phoenician  origin,  fubftance  in  the  Capitol.  It  appears 
like  many  other  great  difeoveries.  It  to  have  been  known  from  great  anti- 
was  firft  made  of  fand,  found  in  the  quity,  as  Tiberius  Cxfar,  when  he 
river  Belus  or  Belcns,  a  fmall  river  governed  that  country,  found  a  fta- 
of  Galilee,  running  from  the  foot  of  tue  of  Menelaus  of  this  compofition. 
Mount  Carmel,  as  is  teftified  by  a  Xenocrates  likewife, according  to Pii- 
variety  |i  of  authors.  The  inven-  ny,  fpeaks  of  the  fame  compofition 
tion  of  it  is  faid  to  have  been  owing  as  in  ufe  in  India,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

Sidon 

*  Literx  quamvis  minutx  et  obfeur*  per  vitream  pilajn  aqua  plcnam  majores  clario- 
refque  cernantur.  Scnec.  Nat.  Queft.  I.  6. 

f  ^efc.  Nat.  L..  I.  C.  3.  6. 

I  Virgula  folet  fieri  ftricta  ve!  pluribui  acgulis  in  modum  clavx  toroia  ;  hxc  C  ex  tranf- 
verfo  Iblem  accipit  colorem  talcm  qualis  in  arcu  videri  folet. 

Senec.  Qwft.  Natur.  L.  I.  8. 

0  Strabon.  L.  XVI.  Jofepb.  f..  11.  C.  13.  §  3.  Plin,  Hift.  Natnral.  L.  XXXVI.  C.  a*. 
TscUiHift».L.V,  C.;.  ^ 
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Sidon  in  Phcenicia  had  been,  in  early 
times,  famous  for  glafs.  In  the  time 
of  Pliny,  that  of  the  Bay  of  Naples 
was  preferred. 

The  Romans  were  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  engraving  upon,  or 
cutting  glafs;  which  is  esprefsly 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  confirmed 
by  the  antique  gems  fo  frequently 
found.  It  was  formed  either  by 
blowing  it  with  a  pipe,  grinding  it 
in  a  lathe,  or  calling  it  in  a  mould 
like  metal.  The  colours  principally 
in  ufe  were  an  obfeure  red  glafs,  or 
perhaps  rather  earthen  ware,  called 
hxmatinon ;  one  of  various  colours 
called  mjrrr/^inC’7/;  a  clear  red,  a  white, 
a  blue,  and  indeed  moft  other  colours. 

The  perfeflly  clear  glafs  was, 
however,  mod  valued.  Nero  gave  for 
two  cups,  of  no  very  extraordinary 
fize,  with  two  handles  to  each,  up-, 
wards  of  fix  thoufand  fellertia,  or 
above  fifty  thoufand  pounds  Sterling.^ 
But  though  the  iinefl  kinds  of  glafs 
were  fo  valuable  and  rare,  yet  1  ap¬ 
prehend,  from  the  frequent  mention 
of  glafs  in  Martial,  and  from  what 
Pliny  fays,  that  glafs  for  drinking 
*  vefliels  had  nearly  fuperfeded  the  ufe 
of  gold  and  filver,  fo  that  the  infe¬ 
rior  forts  mull  have  been  common  e- 
nough. 

Pliny  likewife  mentions  the  ef- 
fe£ls  of  hollow  glafs  globes,  filled 
with  water,  in  concentrating  the  rays 
of  light,  fo  as  to  produce  dame  in 
any  combuftible  fubilance,  upon 
which  the  focus  fell ;  and  relates, 
that  fome  furgeons  in  his  time  made 
ufe  of  it  as  a  caullic  for  ulcers  and 
wounds. 


He  was  alio  acquainted  unth  the 
comparative  hardnefs  of  gems  and 
glafs  ;  as  he  obfervea,  that  the  Lapis 
Ubfidianus  would  not  fcratch  gems. 
And  he  likewife  mentions  the  coun* 
terfeiting  of  the  natural  gems  by 
glafs  as  a  very  lucrative  art  and 
in  high  perfe^ion  in  his  time  ;  and 
the  fame  feems  to  be  confirmed  by 
TrebcUius  Pollio  *.  Vopifeus  f 
fays,  that  Firmus  furnifhed  his  houfe 
with  fquare  pieces  of  glafs,  faftened 
together  with  bitumen  or  other  fub- 
llances ;  but,  whether  they  were  to 
ferve  for  windows,  or  as  refleflors  of 
the  light  and  objedls,  do  not  appear. 

As  fpecula,  or  metal  reflectors, 
in  the  prefent  age,  bear  fome  refe¬ 
rence  to  glafs,  and  as  they  were  in 
confiderable  ufe  among  the  ancients, 

I  fhall  here  fubjoin  a  few  words  con* 
ceming  them. 

The  antiquity  of  fpecula  or  me¬ 
tal  reflcdois,  muft,  according  to 
Plutarch,  have  been  very  great.  He 
tells  us  in  his  life  of  Numa  that 
it  was  one  of  the  inftitutions  of  that 
Prince,  that  if  the  facred  fire  of  the 
veftal  virgins  (hould,  at  any  time,  be 
extinguifhed,  that  it  (hould  be  re¬ 
kindled  by  means  of  the  fun’s  rays 
colledcd  by  a  poliihed  concave  me¬ 
talline  fpeculum. 

Aulus  Gellius  [J,  quotes  fome  ver- 
fes  of  Laberius,  a  cotemporary  of 
Julius  Caefar,  which  mention  a  me¬ 
talline  burning  fpeculum  being  con- 
(lru6led  by  Democritus  of  Abdera, 
a  cotemporary  of  Hippocrates,  the 
celebrated  phyfician  who  lived  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
Numa  Reflefling  fpeculz  were 
C  2  coqa- 


§  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  XXXVII.  ii.  •  Trcbell.  Poll.  Gall.  duo. 

f  It  is  worth  oUferving,  that  Pliny  advifet  the  tame  cement  for  broken  glafs-veflels  thVC 
is  now  in  ufe,  viz.  the  mixture  of  a  white  of  an  egg  with  quick  lime.  He  likewife  nu 
tices  a  fadl  which  later  experience  has  confirmed,  that  hot  water  may  be  iafely  poured  it^- 
to  a  glafs-veiTel,  provided  it  be  immediately  before  moiftened  with  cold  water.  I 

I  Vita  Numie.  Numa  is  thought  to  have  lived  feven  hundred  and  eight  years  before 
Cbrill. 

9  L.  X.  C.  19. 

•J  Archimedes,  who  lived  above  two  hundred  years  after  Democritus,  was  pcrfedlly  as- 
quainted  with  burning  fpecula,  as  appears  from  a  work  of  his  now  remaining,  wbetc- 
;a  he  demosihrates,  that  the  parabolic  form  is  the  beft  adapted  to  that  purpofe. 
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common  In  the  time  of  Plautus  *, 
as  appears  from  feveral  paiTages,  and 
were  then,  it  feems,  moiUy  made  of 
filver  ;  which,  however,  was  much 
alloyed  with  copper,  f  from  its  gi¬ 
ving  a  fmell  to  the  hands  of  thofe 
who  rubbed  it. 

V'itruvius  ^  appears  to  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  proper 
con(lru£tion  of  fpecula,  as  he  ob- 
ferves  it  w'as  ncccffary  they  (hould 
be  of  a  confiderabie  thicknefs,  elfe 
they  were  apt  to  warp,  and  to  re* 
fleft  indiftinft  images  of  objefts. 

Seneca  ||  was  more  completely  in¬ 
formed  on  this  fubjeft.  He  knew 
the  powers  of  refledting  concave  fpe¬ 
cula  in  magnifying  objects,  and 
fpeaks  of  fome  other  kinds  that  di- 
minllhed,  and  exhibited  other  various 
dillortions  of  the  human  figure.  He 
alfo  knew,  that  a  portion  of  a  hol¬ 
low  fphere  was  the  proper  figure 
for  the  magnifying  fpecula  4*  He 
was  alfo  acquainted  with  multiply¬ 
ing  fpecula,  which  he  particularly 
mentions. 

Pliny  is  {till  more  particular  in  his 
account.  He  fpeaks  of  their  com- 
pofition  as  being  of  tin  and  copper, 
which  is  the  fame  with  that  general¬ 
ly  ufed  at  prefent.  He  fays,  how¬ 
ever,  that  filver  fpecula  were  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  were  full  introduced  by 
Praxiielcf,  in  the  time  of  Pompey 


the  Great.  I  fuppofe  he  here  means 
pure  filver  ;  for  that  filver  was  at 
lead  part  of  the  compofition  of  them 
In  early  times,  appears  from  the  paf- 
fsge  of  Plautus  above  quoted.  Pro¬ 
bably,  as  a  white  metal,  it  might  be 
ufed  w'ith  the  fame  intent  tin  is  at 
prefent,  to  whiten  and  harden  ^the 
copper.  Silver  fpecula  were,  how¬ 
ever,  fo  frequent,  Pliny  fays,  as  to 
be  in  common  ufe  with  the  maid  fer- 
vants.  He  mentions  the  proportion 
of  the  tin  to  the  copper,  to  be  two 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter, 
which  feems  to  have  been  that  moll 
ellecmcd  :  other  proportions  were  t- 
qual  paits  of  copper,  lead  and  tin 
and  another  of  two  parts  of  copper, 
two  of  lead,  and  one  of  tin  ;  but 
thefe  were  held  much  inferior,  as  the 
lead  deb.' fed  the  quality  of  the  com- 
•  pufition  very  much.  He  mentions  ^ 
various  forms  of  them  In  ufe,  as 
concave,  convex,  multiplying,  di- 
ftorting,  &c.  **.  Their  burning 
quality,  when  oppofed  to  the  fun’s 
rays,  was  likewiie  known  to  Pliny. 

Aulus  Gellius  mentions  feveral 
properties  of  fpecula,  which  Ihow 
the  nature  and  conllrudlion  of  them 
to  be  well  underdood  in  his  time  ; 
fuch  as  the  non-inverfion  of  objefls, 
the  appearance  of  an  objr£l  in  the 
centre  of  a  concave  fpecnlum,  and 
feveral  others. 


ATtneirs  of  /j/e  John  Stanley,  Ef^. 

Mr  Stanley,  who  has  been  for  compofer  and  pei  former,  but  ibr  the 
fo  tnany  years  didinguillied,  very  extraordinary  ingenuity  bv 
not  only  as  a  mod  eminent  niufical  which  he  was  enabled  to  remedy,  in 

a 

*  Mod.  Aid.  I.  Sc. 3-  papim.  Epidic.  Ad.  III.  Sc.  3. 

f  Ui  Ip-.ulum  tenuidi,  metuo  ne  olcant  argentum  mar.us.  Most.  Ad. I.  Sc.  'f. 

4L.vn.  C.3. 

II  Sunt  ida  a  quibufdam  ita  comppfita,  ut  polfint  detorquere  in  parvum  ;  cam,  ut  dixi, 
funt  fpe.:uld  qiix  faciem  prolpicientium  obliquem,  funt  qux  in  iiiilnitum  augcam,  &  hu- 
manum  habitum  excedunt,  modumque  nodrorum  cotporum. 

SsNEC.  Nat.  Qued.  L.  I.  C.  ir. 
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Memtirt  of  the  late  Mr  John  Stanley,  Efq,  jr 


«  peat  meafure,  the  inconvenience* 
of  blindnefs,  Was  born  on  the  28th  of 
January  1713.  The  accident,  which 
deprived  him  of  his  fight,  happened 
when  he  was  about  two  year*  of 
age ;  at  which  time  he  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  fall  down  upon  a  marble 
hearth  with  a  china  bafon  in  his 
hand. 

Mufic,  with  great  propriety,  was 
thought  to  be  a  fource  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  and,  in  courfe,  of  alleviation, 
under  the  calamity  which  this  acci- 
dent_  had  occafioncd.  Mr  Stanley, 
therefore,  began  to  learn  mufic  at 
the  early  age  of  feven  years;  and, 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr  Reading,  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Blow,  and 
then  Organill  of  Hackney  church, 
he  foon.  arrived  at  confiderable  ex¬ 
cellence  as  a  harpfichorJ  player. 
Such  was  the  delight  that  the  blind 
pupil  took  in  cultivating  this  favo'u- 
rite  fcience,  that  what  was  at  firil 
intended  only  as  the  confolation  of 
his  life,  was  now  confidered  as  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation.  In  all  probabili¬ 
ty,  of  future  fame  and  fortune  ;  and, 
by  the  advice  of  fome  competent 
judges,  his  father  was  induced  to 
place  him  under  the  care  of  Dr 
Green,  the  Organift  of  St  Paul’s, 
under  whom  he  ftudied  with  great 
diligence  and  fuccefs. 

in  the  year  1723,  being  then  only 
eleven  years  of  age,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  Organill  of  Allhallows,  Bread- 
flrect.  Three  years  after,  he  was 
made  organill  of  St  Andrew,  Hol- 
born.  In  1729,  he  was  admitted 
IJaclielor  of  Mufic  at  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford;  and,  in  1734,  was  elec¬ 
ted  Organill  of  the  Temple  church, 
by  the  Bencher*  of  the  honourable 
Bociety  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Of  the  two  churches  laft  men¬ 
tioned,  Mr  Stanley  continued  Orga- 
nlil  to  his  death.  In  1738,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Mifs  Arland,  (laughter  of  the 
late  Cap.  Edward  Arland,  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  £a(l  India  Company.  In 
1760,  on  the  death  of  Handel, 


who  bequeathed  his  mufic  to  him  and 
Mr  Smith,  he  undert(K>k,  in  con- 
jundlion  with  that  gentleman,  to  fu- 
perintend  the  perfotmance  of  Orato¬ 
rios,  firil  at  Covent  Garden,  and  af- 
terwaid  at  Drury  Lane;  which  he 
continued  to  do  till  within  four  year* 
of  his  death.  In  1779,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Mailer  of  his  Majelly’s  baud 
of  muficians.  In  the  room  of  Dr 
Boyce  deceafed  ;  and  in  1782,  he 
fucceeded  Mr  Weideman,  as  the  con- 
dutlor  of  It. 

It  has  been  juftly  obferved,  that 
the  lofs  of  one  fenle  is  greatly  com- 
penfated  by  that  fuperior  ftrength  in 
the  others,  which  is  the  confequence 
of  the  deprivation.  Mr  Stanley,  in 
many  refpefls,  refembled  that  great 
Mathematician,  Dr  Nicholas  Sauu- 
derfon.  He  had  the  fame  reten¬ 
tive  memory,  the  fame  ftrength  of 
feeling,  and  the  fame  refined  ear. 
He  wa*  never  at  a  lofs  for  any  thing 
he  had  ever  learned  in  his  profellion, 
even  in  his  juvenile  years.  His  con- 
duft  of  the  Oratorios  wa*  fuch,  as 
to  excite  'not  only  admiration  but 
allonifhment.  At  the  performance, 
in  particular,  of  one  of  Handel’s 
Te  Deums,  for  the  benefit  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  charity,  the  organ  being  half  a 
note  too  lharp  for  the  other  inllru- 
ments,  he  tranfpofed  the  whole  of  It 
with  as  much  eafe  and  addrefs  a* 
any  performer  could  have  done  by 
the  help  of  fight.  He  never  forgot 
the  voice  of  any  perfon  when  once  he 
had  heard  it.  If  twenty  people  were 
feated  at  a  table  near  him,  he  would 
addrefs  them  all  in  tegular  order, 
without  their  fituations  being  pre- 
vioufly  announced  to  him.  In  the 
younger  part  of  his  life,  riding  on 
horfeback  was  one  of  his  favourite 
exerclfes  ;  and,  of  late  years,  when 
he  lived  in  Salter’s  Buildings,  on  £p- 
ping  Foreft,  and  wifhed  to  give  his 
friends  an  airing,  he  wouH  often 
take  them  the  mod  pleafant  road, 
and  point  out  to  them  the  mod  plca- 
fing  profpefts.  He  played  at  Whid 
with 


It  TmfeachriMt  ^ MrUiAliigu 

with  great  readinefs  and  judgment :  abicat,  and  telling  who  that  perlba 
each  card  was  marked  at  the  corner  was  ;  in  a  word*  his  concepiions  of 
with  the  point  of  a  needle  ;  but  youth,  beauty,  fymmetry,  and  (bape, 
thole  marks  were  fo  delicately  made  were  focb  wonderful  attainments,  as 
as  hardly  to  be  perceived  by  any  to  be,  perhaps,  peculiar  to  himfclf. 
perfon  not  previoufly  apprifed  of  it:  Mr  Stanley,  whofc  great  talents 

his  hand  was  generally  the  firft  that  both  as  a  compofer  and  a  performer, 
was  arranged  ;  and  it  was  not  un-  are  too  univerfally  acknowledged  to 
common  for  him  to  complain  to  the  require  an  eulogy,  died  at  his  houfe 
party,  that  they  were  tedious  in  fort-  in  Hattan-ftreet,  Holborn,  on  Fri- 
ing  the  cards.  day  the  19th  of  May  1786,  in  the 

By  the  found  alone,  he  could  di-  73d  year  of  bis  age  ;  and,  in  the  e- 
ftinguifh  with  great  accuracy  the  vening  of  the  27tb,  his  remains  were 
iize  of  a  room.  He  could  alio  di-  interred^in  the  New  Burying  Ground 
Biflguifti  colours,  tell  the  precife  belonging  to  St  Andrews  Church  ; 
time  by  a  watch,  name  the  notes  in  at  which,  on  Sunday  the  38th,  in- 
innhc,  and  do  many  other  things  de-  ftead  of  the  ufual  Voluntary,  a  fo- 

Eendent  on  the  ear  and  touch,  which  lemn  Dirge,  and  after  fervice,  “  I 
it  frieiMls  had  long  ceafed  to  con  11-  know  that  my  ReJeemer  Uveth,” 
der  as  extraordinary  in  him.  But  his  were,  with  great  propriety,  perform- 
naming  the  number  of  perfons  in  a  ed  upon  that  organ,  on  which  he  had 
Toom  on  entering  it ;  his  dircAing  with  fuch  eminence,  and  for  fuch  a 
his  voice  to  each  perfon  in  particu-  number  of  years,  difplayed  his  mufi* 
lar,  even  to  Grangers  when  they  have  cal  abilities.  Univ.  Mag, 

once  fpoken;  kts  milling  any  perfon 


Impeachment  of  Mr  Hastings. 

The  trial  and  impeachment  of  mote  regions  of  A  Ha,  and  who  comes 
Warren  Haftings,  £fq;  late  crowned  with  viffory  and  laurels  to 
Governor  General  of  Bengal,  for  that  tribunal  at  which  he  is  accufed ; 
l>igh  crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  has  at-  the  manifold  difcullions,  the  nice 
traded  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  diferimination  of  particulars,  and  ge- 
inay  decide  the  fate  of  Alla.  The  neral  conclulions  upon  the  whole, 
reprefentatives  of  a  great  nation  fit-  which  an  inquiry  into  an  adminillra- 
ing  in  judgment  on  a  delegated  fo-  tion  of  more  than  fifteen  years  ftand- 
vercign  of  India;  the  omnipotence  ing  necciTarily  involves;  render  this 
of  the  Britilh  parliament  difplayed  one  of  the  molt  important  caufes 
in  ereding  a  Throne  of  Juttice  for  which  has  ever  been  fubmitted  to 
the  univerfe;  furnifiies  one  of  the  the  dccifion  of  mankind.  On  the 
grandeft  fpedacles  which  ancient  or  fide  of  the  accufers,  we  may  exped 
modern  hiftory  hat  tranfmitted  to  all  that  ingenuity,  argument,  or  elo- 
cur  contemplation.  The  celebrity  quence,  can  bold  out,  to  move  the 
of  the  accufer,  who  in  his  happier  paflions  or  gain  the  voice  of  the 
hours  has  delighted  the  world  with  public :  On  the  fide  of  the  accu- 
the  eloquence  of  Greece  and  Rome;  fed,  we  may  exped  all  the  punilh- 
the  celebrity  of  the  perfon  accufed,  meats  attendant  on  delinqency,  when 
who  has  reprefented  with  unparallel-  afeertained  by  authentic  evidence  ; 
ed  fuecefs  the  majefty  of  the  firft  prefent  death,  or  permanent  infa- 
Europcan  nation  in  the  remote  re-  my.  Mr  Burke  and  hia  affociates 

have 


f(n>at  tns}  It  JUd  AC  ATHit  Mf  RARIngs.  *  ft) 

Vave  toinlarity  and  power  to  «c>  important  (Services  of  Mr  Hafttngt 
^nire.-»Mr  Hidings  has  every  thing  fince,  the  charge  i^inft  him  for  his 
to  lofc.  conduA  toward  tne  Rajah  of  Be^ 

Oo  the  fide  of  the  accufcrs  it  may  oares  infers  fuch  criminal  matter  as 


be  faid,  *  The  mimerous  charges  a- 
gainft  the  panncl  mull  infer  no  com¬ 
mon  (hare  of  criminality ;  his  long 
adminiftration  in  India,  in  dirc« 
difobedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
Company,  is  almoft  one  uniform 
feene  of  cruelty  and  oppreffion :  you 
trace  his  progrefs,  like  that  of  a 
ftorm,  by  marks  of  devaSation ;  be¬ 
fore  him  is  the  garden  of  Eden,  be¬ 
hind  him  a  defolatc  wildernefs.  He 
feems  to  have  examined  the  map  of 
India  merely  to  mark  out  a  cool 
geographical  line  of  deftrudion. 
When  the  refolutions  of  178*  were 
voted  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  it 
was  obferved  by  Mr  Dundas,  one  of 
his  prefent  defenders,  that  he  fcarce- 
ly  ever  left  the  walls  of  Calcutta 
that  his  fteps  were  not  followed 
with  the  depoiition  of  fome  prince, 
the  defertion  of  fome  ally,  or  the 
depopulation  of  fome  province  : 
though  ultimately  he  may  have  fer- 
ved  the  interells  of  the  India  Com¬ 
pany  and  his  own,  he  has  dilho- 
noured  the  Briiilh  name,  and  given 
an  odious  impreffion  of  the  Bri- 
tiih  charadler  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  among  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  it  interells  therefore  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  the  dignity  of  parliament  to 
vindicate  itfelf  from  any  lhare  of  the 
infamy,  and  fet  an  example  ofjuftice 
to  mankind,  by  impeaching  Warren 
Hallings. 

*  If  a  Roman  fenator  condemned 
his  fon  to  death  for  gaining  a  vic¬ 
tory  contrary  to  the  laws,  a  Eritiih 
parliament  Ihould  punilh  a  Gover¬ 
nor  General  of  Bengal  for  having 
promoted  the  interefls  of  the  India 
Company  at  the  expence  of  greater 
interefls,  of  jufticc,  humanity,  good- 
faith,  and  national  charaAer.  Set¬ 
ting  aiide  the  Rohiila  war,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  diftance  of  the  time  at 
v.’bich  it  happened,  and  the  alleged 
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to  be  a  proper  ground  for  impeach¬ 
ment.  About  four  years  after  the 
death  of  Bulwant  Sing,  Prince  or 
Zemindar  of  Benares,  and  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  Cheyt  Sing  to  the  rights 
and  inheritance  which  he  purefaiafed 
from  the  Vizier  of  the  Mogul  em¬ 
pire,  viz.  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  the 
Governor  General  and  Council  of 
Bengal  obtained  the  fovereignty  pa¬ 
ramount  of  the  province  of  Benares. 
On  the  transfer  of  this  fovercign- 
ty,  Mr  Haftingg  propofed  a  new 
grant  to  the  Rajah  Cheyt  Sing,  con¬ 
firming  his  former  rights,  and  con¬ 
ferring  upon  him  the  addition  of 
the  fovereign  rights  of  the  mint, 
and  the  powers  of  criminal  juftice 
with  regard  to  life  and  death.  The 
refolution  for  this  purpofc  contains 
the  following  words,  **  That  the 
perpetual  and  independent  poflefBon 
of  the  Zemindary  of  Benares  be  con¬ 
firmed  and  guarrantied  to  the  Rajah 
Cheyt  Sing,  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
fubjeft  only  to  the  annual  payment 
of  the  revenue  hitherto  paid  to  the 
Vizir;  and  that  na  more  demands 
(hall  be  made  upon  him  of  any  kiniP* 
Can  language  exprefs  with  more  pre- 
ciilon  or  greater  flrength  the  abfo- 
lute  independence  of  the  Kajah  of 
Benares,  and  his  future  exemption 
from  any  further  demands.  Not- 
withflanding,  Mr  Hallings,  in  the 
year  1778,  demanded  from  him  five 
additional  lacks  of  rupees;  the  Ra¬ 
jah  murmured,  but  obeyed:  Mr  Ha- 
flings  next  demanded  five  lacks  more, 
which  were  alfo  paid  with  reluc¬ 
tance  :  he  again  demands  a  third 
five,  which  are  alfo  paid.  He  then 
calls  for  two  thoufand  cavalry  I  Cheyt 
Sing  alleges  that  he  had  but  thirteen 
hundred,  and  of  thefe  be  would 
fpare  him  five  hundred.  Mr  Ha- 
ilings  dechres,  that  his  patience  was 
nhaufted  by  fuch  repeated  aAs  of 
con* 


*4 


tVhat  may  he  [aid  for  Mr  HaftingS. 


contumacy,  and  that  he  determined 
to  convert  them  into  advantage  for 
the  Company.  Who  ever  heard  of 
fuch  patience^  fuch  contumacy,  or 
fuch  punijhment?  But  from  MrHa- 
ftings’s  defence  it  appears  that  he 
had  conceived  private  refentment  a- 
galnll  the  Rajah,  and  was  refolved 
to  ruin  him.  It  had  been  reported, 
that  Mr  Haftings  was  to  reilgn  the 
office  of  Governor  General  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  and  General  Clavering  attemp¬ 
ted  to  afTume  the  chair.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  upon  this  Cheyt  Sing  depu¬ 
ted  an  agent  to  compliment  General 
Clavering  on  his  acceffion  to  the  go¬ 
vernment.  Hence  the  delays  of  the 
Rajah  in  his  contributions  over  and 
above  his  annual  tribute  were  con 
ftrued  into  afts  of  contumacy  by  the 
Jingular  patience  of  Mr  Liaftings ; 
who,  in  confequence,  refolved  to  le¬ 
vy  on  him  a  fine  of  500,000  i.  not 
for  the  great  end  of  all  punlfh- 
ment— example — but  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  employers !  Upon  his  re- 
fufal  and  Incapacity  to  comply  with 
this  exorbitant  demand,  he  made  a 
journey  to  Benares,  treated  the  Ra¬ 
jah  with  rudenefs  and  Infolence,  and 
with  unparalleled  indignity,  and  ar- 
relled  him  in  his  own  palace.  His 
ruin  was  now  determined,  and  foon 
after  accomplilhed,  by  fuch  a  ferles 
of  cruelty  and  oppreflion,  as  aftonilh- 
ed  the  eallern  and  confounded  the 
weftern  world.  Thus,  from  refent¬ 
ment  of  a  ptrfoi’.al  affront,  Mr  Ha- 
lliiigs  dethroned  a  fovereign  of  In¬ 
dia  !  Thefe  facts  r'>cd  no  commen¬ 
tary:  They  are  undeniable  ;  they  are 
atrocious  ;  and  fo  important,  that 
upon  the  vote  of  parliament  the  fate 
of  Bengal  will  depend.  Happy  was 
it  that  In  former  times  we  could 
plead  ignorance  of  our  affairs  In  the 
eafl  :  but  the  veil  is  now  drawn  a- 
iide  ;  the  plunderers  of  Indofian  are 
brought  forward  to  public  view;  and 
the  hour  is  arrived  when  we  are  to 
demonflrate  to  the  world  the  llri- 
king  diltinftion  between  the  unau- 


thorifed  enormities  committed  by  in- 
dlvidualt,  and  the  wlfdom  and  ju- 
ftlcc  of  a  Brltlfh  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons.  From  the  proceedings  of 
parliament,  Europe  and  Afia  will 
learn  what  fyftem  of  government  in 
future  is  to  be  carried  on  in  India. 
We  have  no  alternative  to  make. 
We  mull  give  our  fan^Ion  to  virtue 
or  to  vice  ;  we  muft  either  be  the 
avengers  of  the  oppreffed,  or  the  ac¬ 
complices  of  the  oppreffor.’ 

On  the  other  fide,  it  may  be  re¬ 
plied — ‘  The  accufers  of  Illulirious 
men  have  a  ready  accefs  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  ear,  on  account  of  that  envy 
which  ever  accompanies,  as  Its  (hade, 
the  fuccefs  of  thofc  who  have  rifeu 
to  renown  by  their  talents  and  their 
virtues.  “  Calumniate  boldly,  and 
fomething  will  adhere,”  Is  the  Ma¬ 
chiavellian  maxim,  which  Is  always 
put  in  pradfice  on  tliefe  occafions ; 
and  when  vail  and  voluminous  char¬ 
ges,  though  deftltute  of  probability, 
and  confuted  by  evidence,  are  once 
prefented,  they  will  be  prefuined  by 
the  vulgar  in  part  to  be  true 

‘  It  muft  be  confeffed  that  this  bu- 
finefs  wears  a  very  fingular  afpedl. 
After  a  war  fo  unfortunate  and  dif- 
graceful  as  the  laft,  juftice  as  well  as 
policy  might  demand  a  vidllm  to  be 
facrificed  to  the  public  refentment. 
But  it  is  remarkable,  that  while  dlf- 
afters  and  difgrace  attended  the  Eng- 
lifharmsln  otherquartersof  theglobe, 
^in  India  alone  they  were  crowned 
with  unparalleled  and  uninterrupted 
fuccefs.  Had  general  H-we  and 

B — rg — nc,  admiral  K - 1,  and 

others,  Jjeen  impeached  for  having 
difmembered  the  Britifh  dominions, 
and  for  having  loft  the  new  world 
to  this  empire,  the  feelings  and  re- 
iledllons  of  the  nation  would  per¬ 
haps  have  gone  along  with  the  mea- 
fure.  But  to  drag  before  the  tribu¬ 
nal  of  parliament  the  Governor  Ge¬ 
neral  of  Bengal  for  the  high  crimes 
and  mifdemeanois  of  having  faved 
India,  of  having  protetkd  and  ex¬ 
tended 
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tcbded  our  dominions  in  that  quar* 
ter  of  the  globe,  .is  the  moft  fingUr 
lar  kind  of  inapeachment  recorded 
in  hittory.  On  the  fame  fyllem,  it 
is  to  be  prefumed  his  accufers  will 
impeach  Admiral  Rodney  for  his 
vidory  orer  the  French  fleet,  and 
General  Elliot  for  his  gallant  defence 
of  Gibraltar.  At  tribunals  of  this 
kind  felum  effulgebunt  qui  vitientur  ; 
not  to  be  impea^eJ  will  be  the  only 
mark  of  infamy. 

*  The  manner  in  which  the  trial  and 
impeachment  of  the  -Ute  Governor 
General  of  Bengal  comes  into  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  is  equally  wor¬ 
thy  of  attention.  The  right  ho¬ 
nourable  members  who  bring  it  for¬ 
ward,  while  they  were  in  office,  from 
which  they  have  been  lately  difmif. 
fed,  introduced  a  bill  of  a  Angular 
nature,  for  the  better  government  of 
India  ;  of  which  the  mal-adminiftra- 
tion  of  Mr  Hadings  was  the  pre¬ 
tended  foundation.  The  real  objefl 
of  that  bill  was  catly  feen  through 
by  the  nation,  and  as  early  explo¬ 
ded.  Under  the  pretext  of  reform¬ 
ing  India,  it  was  to  create  a  new 
power,  fubverfive  of  the  conllitu- 
tion  ;  it  was  at  once  to  annihilate 
the  prerogative  of  the  king,  the 
power  of  the  nobles^  the  natural  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  people,  and  the  char¬ 
tered  rights  of  the  India  Company  ; 
to  transfer  the  fovereignty  of  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Indoflan  to  a  junto  of  patriot 
and  republican  nabobs  ;  who,  Crown¬ 
ed  with  the  diadem  of  Britain,  and 
the  turban  of  the  Mogul,  ffiould 
reign  in  both  bemifpheres,  and  give 
law  to  the  eall  and  the  weft.  Thefc 
new  nabobs  were  created  by  them- 
felvcs,  and  depofed  by  the  nation. 
Their  plan  indeed  was  the  mighty 
ftrufture  of  an  ambitious  fancy  ;  but 
It  burft  lUe  the  bafelefs  Jabric  of  a  vi- 
fton,  and  has  left  no  trace  behind, 
except  in  the  imagination  of  the  ar- 
chitedls.  Difappuinted  of  empire, 
they  thought  of  revenge ;  and  as  the 
£aft  India  Company,  whofe  iuflu- 
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ence  had  not  been  dormant  at  the  lali 
eleflion,  had  been  particularly  the 
obje£ls  of  their  rage,  they  filed  upuU 
their  favourite  fervant,  whom  they 
had  formerly  Criminated,  as  an  obje^ 
of  perfecution  and  impeachment.  In 
fuch  a  quetlionable  fliape  this  bufi- 
nefs  comes  before  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons. 

‘  General  charges  and  vague  crir 
mination,  fuch  as  We  have  often  heard 
in  the  Cotirfe  of  this  affair^  can  on¬ 
ly  be  anfwered  by  a  general  con¬ 
tradiction  ;  and  happily  in  this  in- 
ftance  they  contradict  each  otherj 
Mr  Hadings  is  faid  “  to  have  turn¬ 
ed  India  into  a  defart,”  and  at  the 
fame  time  is  allowed  to  have  pro¬ 
moted  the  intcreft  of  the  Company.** 
Whatever  opinions  we  may  form 
concerning  a  company.of  merchantss 
they  will  at  lead  be  allowed  to  un- 
derlland  their  own  intereft.  Are  they 
fo  ignorant  of  that,  as  to  teckon 
themfelves  indebted  to  the  perfoa 
who  cuts  down  the  tree  whofe  fruitl 
they  were  to  gather  ? 

*  To  a  particular  and  circilmftan- 
tiated  charge,  Concerning  the  Rajah 
of  Benares,  a  particular  anfwer  caii 
be  given.  The  queftinn  hinges  oil 
one  point :  Was  the  Rajah  of  Be¬ 
nares  an  independent  or  a  tributary 
prince  ?  If  the  former,  Mr  Hailing! 
aCled  wrong  ;  rf  the  latter^  he  aded 
right.  It  is  evident  that  BulwanC 
Sing  was  merely  an  autml  or  farmer 
and  collcClor  of  the  revenues  for  the 
Nabob  of  Oude,  Vizir  Of  the  Mo¬ 
gul  empire.  It  is  as  evident,  that 
after  the  new  grant  to  Cheyt  Sing, 
by  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
Bengal,  conferring  upon,  him  the. 
privileges  of  the  mint,  aind  power  of 
criminal  juilice,  that  then  he  became 
a  Zemindar,  a  tributary  prince,  or 
feudatory  vafial  of  thcBritifti  empiic 
in  indoftan. 

‘  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
dwells  on  the  undefined  word  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
new  grant.  Does  an  independent 
D  prince 
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prince  pay  an  annual  tribnte  ?  It  is 
deceitful  and  dangerous  to  reafon 
from  words  that  are  not  defined. 
Britiih  ads  of  parliament  recognife 
the  majeflj  of  the  peapU.  But  when 
the  people,  reafoning  like  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  attempt  to 
coin  money,  or  cxercife  any  other  ad 
of  royalty,  they  are  punifhed  for  their 
falfe  logic. 

‘  The  feudal  fy firm,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  fuppofed  to  be  peculiar  to  our 
Gothic  ancettors,  has  always  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  call.  It  has  always 
been  ellablifired  in  Tartary,  whofc 
migrating  hordes  have  fo  often  fha- 
ken  the  thrones  and  conquered  the 
kingdoms  of  Afia.  in  every  de- 
feription  of  that  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  notwithflandlng  accidental  va¬ 
riations,  there  are  two  affociations 
exprefled  or  underftood  ;  one  for  in¬ 
ternal  fecurity,  the  other  for  extev* 
nal  defence.  The  King  or  Nabob 
confers  protedlon  on  the  feudatory 
Baron  or  tributary  Prince,  on  con¬ 
dition  cf  an  annual  tribute  in  the 
time  of  peace,  and  of  military  fer- 
vlce,  partly  commutablc  for  money, 
in  the  time  of  war.  What  are  called 
the  feudal  incidents  in  the  middle 
ages  in  Europe,  the  fine  pai>l  to  the 
fuperior  on  marriage,  ’wardjhip,  re¬ 
lief,  See.  correfpond  to  the  annual 
tribute  in  Afia.  Military  fervice  in 
war,  and  extraordinary  akls  in  the 
event  of  extraordinary  emergencies, 
were  common  to  both. 

‘  What  was  the  fituation  of  India 
in  1778,  when  the  Governor  Gene¬ 
ral  of  Bengal  made  an  extraordinary 
demand  011  the  Zeniindaiy  of  Be¬ 
nares  fur  five  lucks  of  rupees?  The 
Britifli  empire  in  that  part  of  the 
world  had  Itecii  in  a  declining  tlate, 
and  was  furrouuJcd  with  enemies 
who  threatened  its  dellrudilon.  A 
general  cuiifedcraiy  was  formed  a- 
inong  the  great  powers  of  Indofian 
for  the  cxpulfion  of  the  Englillt  from 
theit  doiniiiiwus.  1:1  yder  Ally  Khan, 


the  Suba  of  the  Deccan,  Madajee 
Stonlar,  Madajee  Sindia,  the  Pefh- 
wa,  all  the  Marrhatta  tribes,  drop¬ 
ped  their  ufual  animofities,  and  join¬ 
ed  in  a  formidable  league  to  extlr« 
pate  the  Englifh  name  from  the  eaft. 
All  India  was  in  arms  !  At  this  cri- 
fis,  fufficiently  alarming  of  itfelf,  a 
war  broke  out  with  the  French, 
which  was  foon  followed  by  one  with 
the  Dutch.  It  was  tifo  days  after 
Mr  Hallings’s  information  of  the 
French  war  that  he  formed  the  re- 
folution  of  exalting  the  five  lacks  of 
rupees  from  Cheyt  Sing,  and  made 
Jimilar  enaHiwt  from  all  the  depen¬ 
dencies  of  the  Company  in  India. 
I'o  have  pafTed  over  thefe  circnmjtan- 
cet,  fo  llriking  and  fo  obvious,  and 
to  have  afcribtd  the  conduct  of  Mr 
Hallings  to  the  bafe  and  diabolical 
motives  of  malice  and  refentment, 
conveys  an  idea  of  his  right  honour¬ 
able  accufer,  which  language  fails  to 
exprefs.  Let  his  own  fe^ings  at¬ 
tempt  to  reconcile  this  unfupported 
conifruClion  to  the  honour  of  an 
Englifh  gentleman,  or  the  juflice  of 
a  Britifh  fenator. 

*  The  right  of  calling  for  extraor¬ 
dinary  aids  and  military  fervice  la 
times  of  danger  being  univcrfally  e- 
ftablKhed  in  India,  as  it  was  former¬ 
ly  in  Europe  during  the  feudal  times, 
the  future  conduct  o'f  Mr  Hatlings 
is  explained  and  vindicated.  The 
Governor  Gcnetal  and  Council  of 
Bengal  having  made  a  demand  up¬ 
on  a  tributary  Zemindar,  and  that 
demand  having  been  refitted  by  theif 
vafTul,  they  are  jnilified  in  his  pu- 
iiiilimcnt.  'I'hc  neceffitics  of  the 
Company,  In  confeqntnce  of  the 
ciltical  fituation  ofthdr  affairs,  call¬ 
ing  for  a  high  fine,  the  ability  of 
the  Zemindar,  who  poiTrffed  near 
two  crores  of  rupees  In  money  and 
jewels,  to  pay:  his  backwardnefs  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  bis  fit- 
peri.rrs ;  his  difaffe^Ion  to  the  Eng- 
liih  interelt,  and  defirc  of  rrvult, 
w  hich 
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which  even  then  began  to  appear, 
and  became  afterward*  confpicuout ; 
fully  jiiftify  Mr  Haftings  in  every 
fubfequent  ftep  of  his  condufl.  In 
the  whole  of  his  proceedings,  it  is 
inanifell  that  he  had  not  early  form* 
ed  a  delign  hoftilc  to  the  Zemindar, 
but  was  regulated  by  .events  which 
he  could  neither  futefee  nor  con¬ 
trol.  When  the  neceffary  mealures 
which  he  had  taken  for  fupporting 
the  authority  of  the  Company,  by 
puniihing  a  refraftory  vaffaU  were 
thwarted  and  defeated  by  the  barba¬ 
rous  maflacre  of  the  briti.h  troops, 
and  by  the  rebellion  of  Cheyt  Sing, 
the  appeal  was  made  to  the  ratio  ul¬ 
tima  regum  ;  an  unavoidable  revolu¬ 
tion  took  place  in  Benares,  and  the 
Zemindar  became  the  author  of  bis 
own  deflruc^ion. 

‘  The  only  point  In  which  there  can 
be  any  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
qiieilion  is.  Whether  the  fine  which 
Mr  Hailings  intended  to  Impolie  on 
Cheyt  Sing  be  apportioned  to  bit 
guilt  ?  The  right  of  levying  fines, 
and  that  to  an  arbitrary  amount, 
had  been  excrclfed  on  Cheyt  Sing 
by  Suja  Ill  Uowla,  to  whofe  fo-. 
vereignty  over  Benares  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Council  of  Bengal  fuccced- 
ed  ;  Cheyt  Sing  had  been  highly  fa¬ 
voured  and  honoured  by  his  new  fu- 
periors ;  Mr  Hailings  raifed  him 
from  the  rank  of  Aumil  to  that  of 
Zemindar ;  had  conferred  upon  him 
the  riglits  of  the  mint,  the  powers  of 
ci  iminaljullice,and  intended  to  have 
made  him  an  independent  piinccr 
and  an  honourable  ally  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  if  he  had  not  been  controlled 
by  Mr  Francis.  In  fuch  critical  fi- 
tuations  as  that  in  which  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  affairs  then  flood,  being  at 
war  with  the  moil  formidable  powers 
of  India  and  of  Europe,  the  infe¬ 
rior  Rajahs  and  Zemindars  are  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  revolt.  That  difre- 
gird  to  the  authoiity,  and  difobe- 
diccoe  to  the  orders  of  tlic  Governor 


General  and  Council  of  Bengal,  by 
a  favoured  and  an  honoured  depen¬ 
dent,  was  at  that  moment  a  molt 
flagrant  ofleucft  and  if  not  punilhed 
might  have  been  attended  by  very  fa¬ 
tal  coafequences,  and  encouraged  the 
other  dependents  of  the  Company  to 
rebel :  Necciliiy,  therefore,  as  well 
as  jullice  and  found  policy,  called 
upon  the  Governor  to  make  fuch  in 
exertion  of  his  authority,  as  ihould 
at  once  puniih  a  rctVa^ory  and  un¬ 
grateful  Zemindar,  and  imprefs  the 
other  pow^trs  of  liulofian,  dependent 
on  the  Company,  with  a  proper  re- 
fpeA  for  his  government.  Even  in 
private  life  it  is  a  maxim  to  "  be¬ 
ware  of  quarrels,  but,  wbeu  you  are 
once  engaged,  to  let  the  aggreffor 
beware  of  you.”  In  puhllc  life  it  Is 
more  necelf.iry  ;  it  is  effential.  111- 
tiined  lenity  and  Indulgence  nouriih 
the  diforders  which  vigitanco  and  vi- 
gour  ought  to  prevent ;  and  the  de¬ 
lay  of  a  moment  may  be  the  lufs  of 
empire. 

*  Hitherto  I  have  confidered  the 
condiid  of  Mr  Hailings  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  European  politics :  but,  to 
judge  of  his  charatlcr  with  jullice 
and  candour,  we  ought  to  view  him 
in  the  light  In  which  he  would  be 
viewed  by  his  peers,  the  princes  of 
Indotlan,  and  try  him  by  the  Han- 
dard  of  Afiatic  manners.  The  po¬ 
litical  code  of  Afia  hath  always  dif¬ 
fered  cffentially  fiuin  the  political 
code  of  Europe.  1  he  kingdoms  of 
the  call,  though  feudal  in  their 
form,  have  always  been  defpotic  in 
their  nature.  Look  to  the  vuliimes 
of  hillory:  furvey  the  annals  of  Alia 
for  three  thoufand  years  pall ;  you 
find  one  form  of  government  inva¬ 
riably  to  prevail ;  abfolutc  power  u- 
niverfally  cllablilhcd.  The  power 
of  the  King  is  every  thing,  the 
rights  of  the  people  nothing,”  is 
the  defcriptlon  wliich  Muntcfquicu 
gives  of  the  Oriental  empires ;  is 
the  Duxim  which  Tamerlaae  lays 
D  2  down 
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down  in  his  laws  ;  and  which,  ante* 
cedent  to  both,  nature- has  cllablifh- 
^d  in  that  divifion  of  the  world.  At 
thirteen  different  periods  hath  Afia 
been  over-run  and  fubduedby  the  na- 


that  his  reputation  extended  to  the 
continent,  and  to  all  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe  ;  that  the  weeping  admi- 
niftration  of  the  Englifh,  and  the  re¬ 
grets  of  the  natives,  attended  his  de- 


tions  of  the  weft  and  the  north:  but  parture  from  India  ;  that  th^  dircc- 


a  revolution  there,  is  only  the  alte¬ 
ration  of  a  name  in  the  reigning 
family ;  the  fovereign  is  changed, 
but  the  defpot  remains.  JVho  dare 
fay  totheKir!’,  What  dofi  thou?  cha- 
raftcrifes  Afia,  from  the  fubjefts  of 
the  great  monarch  of  Perfia  to  thofc 
of  the  petty  Rajah  of  Jerufalem,  and 
from  the  period  of  Ninus  to  the  re¬ 
cent  reign  of  Hyder  Ally.  In  the 
iituation  in  which  Mr  Haftings  was 
placed,  a  delegated  fovereign  of  In¬ 
dia,  fettered  by  the  orders  of  a  Com¬ 
pany,  at  the  diftance  of  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  globe  ;  controlled  by  the 
fa£fions  of  a  divided  Council ;  fub- 
jeft  to  refponfibility  at  home,  and  to 
a  trial  according  to  European  maxims 
and  manners ;  \vith  all  thefe  difad- 
vantages,  to  have  held  a  dlftinguifh- 
cd  rank  among  the  Princes  of  In- 


tors  and  proprietors  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dia  Company  voted  their  unanimmt 
thanki  for  his  fplehdid  and  honour¬ 
able  fervices  :  and  it  is  for  this— 
hear  it  Europe !  let  the  laft  ge¬ 
nerations  of  men  hear  It  1  It  is  for 
— that  he  is  impeached  by  his 
country. 

‘  In  the  ferutiny  of  an  adminiftra- 
tion  which  continued  for  thirteen 
years,  which  involves  the  opetationa 
of  war,  the  revolutions  of  empire, 
and  comprehends  a  greater  variety  of 
events  than  has  in  general  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  mankind,  we  are  not  toex- 
peft  a  total  exemption  from  error  ; 
infallibility  of  judgment,  impecca¬ 
bility  of  condufi  arc  not  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  man.  But  if  there  be  a 
bald  fpot  on  the  head  of  Mr  Ha- 
ftlngs,  grown  grey  in  the  courfe  of 


dia  ;  to  have  difplayed  the  power  of  nhlrty-five  years  fpent  in  the  fervice 
Afia  tempered  with  the  virtue  of  of  his  country,  he  has  covered  it  with 


Europe  ;  to  have  protedled  the  Bti- 
tiih  empire  in  Indoftan  ngainft  the 
moft  formidable  combination  that  e- 
ver  was  concerted  for  its  dcftnic- 
tlon  ;  to  have  extended  its  bounda¬ 
ries,  improved  its  fertility,  augment¬ 
ed  its  revenues,  explored  its  anti- 


laurels  ! 

‘  Indian  peculation,  and  oppref- 
fion,  and  cruelty,  have  been  common 
topics  of  declamation  among  thofe 
patriots  in  fpeculatlon,  who  are  alt 
alive  to  the  fufferings  and  fenfibili- 
ties  of  Gentoos,  while  they  are  un- 


quities,  meliorated  the  condition  of  juft,  cruel,  and  oppreffive  to  their 


its  inhabitants,  and  introduced  bet¬ 
ter  maxims  of  policy  and  govern¬ 
ment  ;  exhibits  a  combination  and 
a  luftre  of  political  and  military  ta¬ 
lents,  that  are  feldorn  the  portion  of 
humanity,  and  which  will  Ihinc  in 
the  hiftoryboth  of  the  eaftern  and  the 
■weftern  world.  It  was  :for  this  that 
all  ranks  of  men  in  India  were  im- 


own  neighbours  and  inferiors.  Nor 
is  it  denied  that  there  have  been 
crimes  as  well  as  calamities  in  In¬ 
dia.  The  great  ftrokes  that  decide 
the  fate  of  empires  iicceflarily  in¬ 
volve  the  ruin  of  individuals.  Even 
the  government'of  the  world  is  con- 
dudted  by  general  laws,  and  partial 
evil  is  blended  with  public  good. 


preffed  with  a  fuperftitious  bcli-f  The  operations  of  war  are  unavold- 
jhat  a  fortunate  influence  direfted  ably  attended  with  fcencs  of  anguifty 


all  his  adions  to' their  deftined  ends  ; 
that  his  name  ftruck  terror  and  rc- 
fped  into  the  enemies  of  Britain ; 


and  difttefs,  that  lacerate  the  bo- 
fum  and  rend  the  heart  of  humani¬ 
ty.  But  the  lawlefs  violence  and 
■ .  '  '  Ucea? 
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ticentions  fury  of  the  foldiers,  arc  employed  in  the  executive  hranehe* 
never  imputed  to  the  general.  In*  of  government  during  the  tail  war, 
dividuals  in  the  fervice  of  the  Com*  the  chief.  If  not  foie  obje£l,  of  almotl 
pany  have  been  guilty  of  rapacity,  all  of  them,  was,  to  amafs  immenfe 
extortion,  and  bloodfhed.  But  are  fortunes. — except  Mr  HalUngt.  His 
the  Company  or  the  Governor  Ge*  objeft,  during  a  government  of  thir- 
neral  of  India  to  be  charged  with  teen  years,  was  the  profperity  of  the 
the  crimes  of  their  fervants  i  when  India  Company,  and  the  glory  of 
thefe  are  criminated,  let  them  be  the  Britifh  empire.  Ambttlon  he 
tried ;  and  if  found  guilty,  condem*  had  ;  but  it  was  an  ambition  of  an 
ned.  There  point  the  thunders  of  honourable  kind,  an  ambition  that 
parliamentary  vengeance  ;  there  ex-  was  connefled  with  all  the  elegant  • 
haul!  the  rage  of  patriot  zeal !  One  feelings,  and  produflive  of  all  (he 
of  thefe,  a  criminal  of  note,  was  late*  noble  virtues,  of  human  nature.' 
iy  arraigned  ;  the  name  of  Rumbold  When  we  confider  his  varied  talents 
is  lllll  on  the  records  of  parliament,  and  qualities,  as  a  genera),  a  poll* 
Him,  though  a  feledled  vidim  to  ticlan,  a  friend  to  his  country,  and  a 
violated  juftice  and  to  the  vengeance  patron  of  letters,  pollerity,  we  be* 
of  mankind  in  an  ignominious  man*  lieve,  will  jullify  us  in  applying  to 
ner,  you  have  allowed  to  efcape.  him  what  an  elegant  hlftorian  afEiius 
When  you  have  abfolvcd  the  guilty,  of  the  moll  amiable  of  the  Roman 
w  ill  you  punifh  the  meritorious  ?  heroes.  Nil  mn  laudandum  aut  dixit, 
after  you  have  releafed  will  aut  fecit,  aut  fenfiti  a  hero,  too, 

you  condemn  the  faviour  of  India  ?  who,  like  Mr  Haltings,  vtzi  impeach- 
*  Upon  the  whole,  whatever  may  ed  for  pecculation  by  a  tribune  of  the 
be  the  particular  declfion  with  re*  people,  and  who,  after  hearing  the 
gard  to  Mr  Haftings  in  this  coun*  charge  with  a  gallant  magnanimity, 
try,  the  general  voice  of  mankind  replied,  “  Romans,  it  was  on  thit 

will  bring  in  their  verdidl - Not  day  three  years  ago  that  I  triumphed 

Guilty.  over  Carthage ;  let  us  proceed  to  the 

Having  thus  dated  what  might  temple  in  ordvr  to  give  thanks  to  the 
have  been  faid  on  both  Tides  of  the  gods !” 

qucdlon  In  St  Stephen’s  Chapel,  on  Modern  hidory,  as  well  as  ancient, 
the  memorable  thirteenth  of  June,  affords  driking  proofs,  that  the  fate 
we  intended  to  have  added  many  of  empires  often  depends  on  iingle 
obfervatlons,  tending  to  throw  light  men.  Had  Mr  Hadings  been  fent 
upon  fo  celebrated  a  quedion  ;  but  to  America,  and  General  Howe  to 
as  this  article  has  already  fwelled  to  Bengal,  In  all  probability  the  hidory 
an  unufual  length,  we  (hall  conclude  of  the  lad  war  would  have  been  in- 
with  a  Angle  obfervation.  On  re*  verted  ;  we  would  have  lod  our  pof* 
viewing  the  charaflers  of  the  mod  fedions  in  AJia,  and  retained  the  nem 
didinguifhed  perfonages  who  were  World.  Rev. 


Ohfervations  on  the  City  of  Tunis  and  the  adjacent  Country  ;  nuith  Remarks 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  Englijl?  and  French,  in  regard  to  the  Trade  they  carry 
on  in  the  Mediterranean  ctnd  Levant.  By  itfr  Edward  Stanley,  jonie 
time  reftdent  in  Tunis, 

'  I  'UNIS,  the  capital  of  the  king*  lame  name,  and  is  about  four  miles 
dom  fo  called,  is  fltuated  on  a  in  circuit,  containing  three  hundred 
pGng  ground,  behde  a  lake  of  the  thoufand  inhabitants. 

The 
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Ohfervationt  on  the  City  ^Tuni* 


The  ftreeti  are  narrow,  as  ia 
moil  hot  countries  and,  not  being 
paved,  dirty  In  winter  and  dudy  in 
fummer.  The  houfes  aie  in  ge¬ 
neral  low.  Moll  of  them  have  a 
porch  or  gateway  with  benches  on 
each  fide  covered  with  mats,  where 
the  mafter  of  the  houfe  tranfa6ls  his 
bufinefs  and  receives  his  friends  ;  no 
perfons, except  on  fume  extraordinary 
occalions,  having  any  further  admif- 
(ion.  In  the  houfes  of  the  Confuls 
this  porch  ferves  by  way  of  exchange 
fur  the  merchants,  captains  of  vef- 
ft'ls,  brokers,  &c.  to  meet  and  tranf* 
atl  their  bufinefs.  Beyond  this  is 
an  open  court  paved  with  marble, 
done,  or  glazed  tiles,*  according  to 
the  ability  of  the  owner,  covered  o- 
ver  and  (heltered  from  the  fun  and 
weather  by  a  llrong  cotton  or  lin- 
nen  cloth,  which  Is  tixed  to  the 
wall,  and  by  puUies  may  be  folded 
or  unfolded  at  pleafure:  when  enter¬ 
tainments  are  given,  the  company 
meet  In  the  court,  which  is  always 
kept  very  nice  and  clean. 

When  the  houfe  has  two  (lories, 
there  is  fometimes  a  cloidcr  in  the 
court,  and  a  gallery  over  it ;  the 
rooms  are  the  whole  length  of  the 
court  ai)d  galleries,  but  veryfeldom 
communicate,  the  dairs  going  up 
from  the  porch  or  court.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  to  fee  a  whole  'family  living  to¬ 
gether  in  one  chamber. 

Among  people  of  didinftlon,  the 
walls  are  hung  with  (ilk  hangings 
half  way  down,  contrived  to  hook 
on  and  change  at  pleafure,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  feafons;  they  are  alfo  fiir- 
riiihed  with  mats  for  the  Ihoulders  to 
lean  agaiiid. 

Mod  of  the  water  ufed  in  this  city 
is  rain  water,  preftrved  in  tanks 
or  large  cifterns,  which  hold  fuffi- 
cient  to  ferve  the  families  five  or  fix 
months.  The  roofs  of  the  houfes 
being  flat  and  nicely  terraced,  on 
the  tirft  appearance  of  rain  the  con¬ 
duits  are  flopped  up  to  prevent  the 
dirt  and  filth  running  into  the  ci- 


llerns  {  when  they  find  the'  roofs 
clean,  the  pipes  are  opened,  and  the 
water  runs  in.  Almoll  every  cif- 
tem  has  the  bafe  of  a  marble  co¬ 
lumn  hollowed  out  to  cover  the 
mouth.  Thoufands  of  them  being 
put  to  this  ufc  all  over  the  country, 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  columns 
have  been  broke  and  ufed  indiferi- 
minatcly  with  other  common  doiies 
in  their  buildings.  The  court  of 
the  great  Mofque  at  Tunis,  Is  ad¬ 
orned  with  many  beautiful  columns 
of  diffeoent  orders.  1  was  Informed 
feveral  very  fine  ones  arc  within  the 
mofque  ;  but  as  the  Moors  are  more 
fuperllitious  than  the  Turks,  no 
Chrlllian  is  fuffered  to  enter.  Tunis 
is  furrounded  by  a  wall,  but  too 
weak  to  refid  the  regular  attack  of 
an  enemy.  •  The  air  is  wholcfomc, 
and  much  improved  by  the  great 
quantities  of  wild  rofemary,  maitick, 
and  other  aromatics  ufed  In  heating 
the  ovens  and  bagnios. 

The  markets  are  plentifully  fup- 
plied  with  all  the  neceflaries  of  life  : 
beef  and  mutton  at  a  penny  per 
pound,  poultry  In  great  abundance-, 
more  efpecially  pigeons,  the  larged 
and  fined  I  ever  law.  The  people 
of  thefe  countries  being  great  bread- 
eaters,  this  eifential  article  is  un¬ 
commonly  cheap  and  good  ;  and  that 
inade  by  the  French  baker  for  the 
ufe  of  their  faftory,  the  houfes  of 
Confuls,  and  the  better  fort  of  Chri- 
dians,  is  the  bed  and  fweeted  per¬ 
haps  In  the  world. 

Great  quantities  of  bread  are  fold 
in  the  market-places;  the  proper  of¬ 
ficers  who  go  round  to  Infpe^l  the 
weights  and  examine  the  quality,  on 
finding  it  (hurt,  immediately  apply 
the  badinado  to  the  feller,  knowing 
it  mud  be  his  fault  in  not  feeing  his 
bread  full  weight.  The  markets  for 
corn,  wood,  charcoal,  &c.  have  each 
their  rcfpe&ive  quarters,  where  bufi¬ 
nefs  Is  carried  on  with  great  regula¬ 
rity,  and  finifticd  by  nine  in  the 
morning  during  the  fummer  heats. 

There 
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There  I«  great  plenty  and  variety 
of  pot-herbs  and  falads,  with  a  con¬ 
tinual  fucceflion  throughout  theycar; 
melons  and  water-melons  in  great 
abundance,  and  very  cheap.  Provi- 
fions  of  all  forts,  nut  only  excellent, 
but  at  fo  moderate  a  price,  that  a  la¬ 
bouring  man  may  live  throughout 
the  day  with  bread,  meat,  and  herbs, 
comfortably  and  well  fur  threepence. 

The  Conful’s  drogoman  afllired 
me  his  family,  confiding  of  himfelf, 
bis  wife,  his  wife’s  mother,  and  a 
maid,  all  expencet  included,  a* 
mounted  to  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  pounds  Sterling  per  annum.  A 
book  formerly  belonging  to  Mr  Lau¬ 
rence,  firitilb  Conful  in  the  year 
1723,  which  contains  an  account  of 
his  cxpenccs,  make  the  amount  fixty- 
four  pounds  Sterling  for  the  yearly 
maintenance  of  ten  or  twelve  per- 
fons  in  family  ;  provifions  are  confi- 
derably  raifed  fince  that  time.  The 
cxpciices  for  the  family  of  the  pre* 
fent  Conful,  then  confiding  of  four¬ 
teen  perfons,  amounted  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  Sterling  per  annum. 

The  Bazar  or  receptacle  for  mer- 
cliandife  where  the  different  crafts 
carry  on  their  trade,  is  of  great  ex¬ 
tent,  divided  into  quarters,  covered 
over  to  (belter  them  from  the  fun 
an4  rain. 

Each  trade  in  general  works  by 
itfelf,  as  taylors,  (hoe-makers,  &c. 
The  Jews  who  have  the  whole  of 
the  filver  bufinefs  in  their  hands, 
'make  a  large  affoitment  of  articles 
for  this  place  and  the  inland  coun¬ 
try,  all  very  coarfely  fabricated! 
thefe  have  their  didiniff  Bazar.  I 
ufed  frequently  to  vifit  their  quar¬ 
ter  to  buy  medals ;  as  mod  of  the 
gold  and  filver  medals  fall  into  their 
hands  being  brought  by  the  coun¬ 
try  people,  who  fell  them  for  the  in- 
trinfic  value  of  the  metal. 

Great  numbers  of  medals  are 
found  in  this  country,  particularly 
after  the  heavy  rains  in  O^ober, 


fome  of  them  wdrtby'the  attention 
of  the  curious.  Mr  Molinari,  late 
Swedllh  Conful,  had  a  fine  cabi¬ 
net  of  medals  and  engraved  dones 
many  years  collecting  by  the  family 
of  his  lady.  1  am  informed,  fince 
his  death,  they  have  been  purchafed 
by  the  King  of  Sweden. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
who  are  true  Icwnoclades,  mutilate 
and  dedroy  every  puble  remnant  ot 
antiquity.  When  they  find  a  me¬ 
dal,  their  method  Is  to  fpit  upon  and 
fcour  it  with  fand,  and  thereby  com¬ 
monly  deface  both  the 'figure  and  le¬ 
gend. 

The  Jews  arc  very  numerous  at 
Tunis,  being  computed  at  thirty- 
thoufand ;  they  have  their  fyna- 
gogucs,  and  are  governed  by  two  AU 
caids,  chofen  from  among  themfelves, 
and  approved  by  the  Bey. 

The  fame  cudom  prevails  here  as 
In  the  Levant,  that  no  bufinefs  is 
tranfadled  without  their  mediation^ 
they  being  the  general  brokers- 
They  are,  however,  for  the  molt 
part  poor,  and  ill-treated  by  the 
Moors,  whom  they  dare  not  offend. 
Such  among  them  as  hare  property 
make  but  little  appearance  with  it. 

The  market  for  black  (laves  is 
held  on  Friday  In  the  Bazar,  on  a 
place  like  a  ftage,  railed  about  three 
feet,  with  benches  round,  and  a  plat¬ 
form  in  the  middle,  to  walk  them  up 
and  down,  and  (how  their  limbs  to 
the  purchafers  ;  no  Chriftian  is  ?}- 
lowed  to  buy  a  black  (lave.  I  have 
feen  many  among  them,  of  both 
fexes,  with  fine  regular  features  very 
different  from  the  Guinea  blacks. 
Thefe  people  arc  brought  to  Tunis 
from  the  Interior  parts  of  Africa  by 
caravans  which  come  rcgtilarly  once 
a- year,  but  from  what  part  1  could 
never  learn.  1  was  informed  by  a 
merchant,  that  they  were  five  months 
on  their  journey,  bringing  oflrich 
feathers,  gold  duff.  Oaves,  gums,  and 
a  variety  of  other  articles,  which 
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they  fell  and  exchange  >for  goods 
proper  to  carry  back. 

The  bagnios  both  for  men  and  wo¬ 
men  are  numerous  and  much  crowd¬ 
ed  ;  frequent  wafhings  being  an  ef- 
fential  article  of  the  Mahometan  re¬ 
ligion.  The  cxpence  of  the  bath 
each  time  is  at  the  moderate  price 
of  two  afpers. 

The  coffee-houfes  are  chiefly  kept 
by  Giecks;  the  coffee  ufed  by  them 
is  from  the  French  iflands,  and  the 
price  an  afper  a  di(h. 

The  houfet  of  the  European  Con- 
fuls,  all  htuated  near  the  Eaft  or 
Sea  Gate,  are  comfortable  good 
dwellings.  The  Fenduc  or  Faftory 
of  the  French  nation,  confiding  of 
feveral  commeicial  houfes,  is  inclo- 
fed  within  their  own  walls,  and  go¬ 
verned  by  a  Conful  and  Vice-Conful 
appointed  by  the  King,  under  con- 
troul  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Marfeilles. 

As  I  am  on  this  fubjefl,  I  beg 
leave  to  make  fome  few  remarks  re- 
fpeding  their  trade.  In  almod  c- 
very  port  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Levant  to  which  a  veflel  can  ap- 

firuach,  or  where  there  is  a  probabi- 
ity  of  trade,  the  French  have  a 
Conful  or  Vice-Comful.  Ships  of 
war  are  cruizing  to  proteft  their 
veffcls  from  pirates,  which  are  com¬ 
mon  on  thofe  feas.  The  Conful  has 
a  code  of  laws  fur  his  rule,  and  mer¬ 
chants  and  captains  of  veffels  are  un¬ 
der  his  contronl.  The  port-fees  are 
moderate,  confequently  not  burden- 
fome  to  trade.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  method  of  adling  and  that 
of  the  Bricifh  Cunfuls,  caufed  a  very 
intelligent  perfon  to  remark,  that  it 
appeared  to  him,  the  French  Confuls 
were  fent  out  fur  the  protedion  of 
trade,  and  the  Britifh  Confuls  for 
its  oppreflion.  The  French  Conful 
and  Vice-Conful  are  appointed  with 
falaries  fufficient.to  fupport  their 
rank  and  dignity,  but  not  permitted 
to  trade  on  any  pretext  whatever : 
cuufequently  they  ad  with  more  im- 
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partiality  between  the  merchants  ^ n3 
natives.  The  Vice-Conful  is  a  check 
upon  the  Cunful;  and  if  his  behaviour 
is  liable  to  reproach,  it  is  his  indif- 
penfable  duty  to  inform  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

The  reverfe  is  praflifed  by  the 
Englilh. — Confuls  are  fent  out  with 
fmall  falaries,  and  fome  without  any. 
They  are  permitted  to  trade  ;  their 
office  gives  them  credit,  and  pro¬ 
tects  their  perfons  from  arreft ;  they 
are  liable,  by  misfortunes  in  bull- 
nefs,  and  often  by  mifeondu^,  to 
become  bankrupts.  This  hurts  the 
dignity  of  the  nation,  and  makes  it 
a  reproach  in  foreign  countries.  lit 
the  courfe  of  very  few  years,  feve- 
reign  Britifh  Confuls  have  become 
bankrupts;  and,  making  moft  fhame- 
ful  dividends  to  their  creditors,  have 
been  pointed  at  as  they  went  thro* 
the  (Ireets,  with  “  There  gots  the 
bankrupt  Conful.” 

The  Englifh  Conful  appoints  hia 
Vice  Conful ;  who  has  a  very  poor 
pittance,  arifing  from  perquifites  and 
other  fmall  fees  of  ofiice ;  and  being 
liable  to  be  difmifled  by  his  fupe- 
rior  on  the  moft  trifling  occafion, 
can  be  no  manner  of  check  on  the 
Conful. 

As  an  Englifhman,  jealous  of  my 
country’s  honour,  1  (hould  be  happy 
to  fee  thefe  matters  Under  fome  bet¬ 
ter  regulation,  being  perfuaded,  if 
they  are  not,  the  little  trade  remain¬ 
ing  to  us  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Levant,  will  in  a  (hort  time  be  loft« 
The  Britifh  nation  formerly  pofTelTed 
a  great  fhare  of  this  trade,  but  it  is 
now  dwindled  to  a  fhadow ;  and,  1 
may  venture  to  fay,  by  bad  manage¬ 
ment  alone.  On  my  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  I  was  extremely  concerned  to 
find  the  board  of  trade  abolifhed  ;  an 
inftitution,  if  well  direCled,  cflential- 
ly  neceflary  to  a  country  like  ours :  I 
am  of  opinion,  if  it  was  again  efta- 
blifhed,  and  proper  perfons,  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  commerce,  to  prefide, 
it  would  be  attended  with  great  ad- 
van* 
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v^ataget*  particalarlj  at  thia  time» 
when  new  fyftciM  M  trade  arc  form* 
iogf  which  will  in  a  great  meafure 
change  the  face  of  conunercial  af> 
fairs,  not  only  in  the  eaft,  hut  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  beg  leave  to  add,  for  the  in> 
formation  of  fuch  of  my  readers  who 
have  not  vifited  Marfcilles,  that  from 
eight  hundred  to  one  thoufand  vef- 
iels  arc  employed  from  this  port  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  Levant  trade, 
nuking  feveral  voyages  in  the  year. 

It  is  imagined  that  France  gains 
more  by  this  trade  than  by  any  o> 
ther  branch  of  her  commerce }  the 
quantities  of  woollen  cloth  (hipped 
from  Marfcilles  are  fcarcely  credible, 
the  whole  Levant  being  dottied  by 
the  French. 

Their  local  fituation,  it  muft  be 
confeiTed,  gives  them  very  great  ad* 
vantages  over  the  Englifh  ;  but  thefe 
have  been  ftrengthened  by  proper  at¬ 
tentions  paid  to  their  articles,  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  colours  of  their  clothes, 
which  are  in  great  efteem  among  the 
Turks. 

They  import  to  Tunis,  Spaniih 
wool,  coffee,  fugar,  fpices,  cloths, 
linnens,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
goods:  Exporting  corn,  oil,  wax, 
hides,  filks,  and  other  commodities 
the  produce  of  the  country.  I  am 
forry  to  fay,  that  there  is  not  an 
Engliih  commercial  houfe,  of  any 
degree  of  note,  from  Algiers  to  A- 
lexandria  in  Egypt. 

The  Spaniflt  wool  is  worked  up 
into  Berretti,  or  fmall  fcuU-caps,  by 
the  Tunis  cap-makers,  who  fupply 
the  whole  Levant  with  this  article  ; 
which  indeed  makes  one  of  their 
principal  ftaple  manufaAures :  the 
blankets,  hykes,  bumoofes,  and  o- 
ther  woollens,  being  chiefly  made  at 
Sufa  Sfax,  and  along  the  eaftern 
coaft. 

There  are  looms  for  filks,  vel¬ 
vets,  &c.  but  at  thefe  ■  articles  are 
not  made  in  fufficient  quantities  for 
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their  own  confumption,  they  are 
chiefly  fupplied  from  France. 

The  kingdom  of  Tunis  Is  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  in  length  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  in  breadth ;  fituated  In  a 
fine  wholfome  air  and  fertile  foil,  fa- 
turated  with  faline  particles  of  fo 
loofe  a  contexture,  that  very  little 
labour  is  required  In  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  it  ;  a  yoke  of  oxen  being 
fufficient  to  plough  an  acre  In  a  day. 

It  produces  corn  of  all  kinds,  except 
oats,  in  the  greateft  abundance.  Af¬ 
ter  the  firft  rains,  which  generally 
fall  about  the  tenth  of  OAober,  and 
continue  with  great  violence  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  they  begin  to  fow 
wheat  and  barley  a  month  later ;  the 
harveft  falling  the  latter  end  of  May 
or  the  beginning  of  June.  If  It  rains 
for  two  or  three  days  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  the  crops  arc  gene¬ 
rally  fecure,  and  the  harveft  plenti¬ 
ful  ;  but  failing  of  fuch  feafonable 
(bowers,  which  fometimes  happens 
for  two  or  three  years  together,  great 
diftrefs  enfues  ;  no  magazines  of  any 
kind  being  provided.  The  entire 
fubmiffion  which  they  pay  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  their  firm  reliance  on 
his  Providence,  make  them  Imagine 
fuch  precautions  altogether  ufcTefs, 
and  even  impious. 

About  the  middle  of  this  century, 
the  harvefts  in  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Trlpoly  having  failed 
for  five  or  fix  years  fucceffively,  for 
want  of  thefe  latter  rains,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  reduced  to  the  greatefb 
extremity,  and  obliged  to  emigrate 
in  fuch  numbers,  that  the  country 
was  almoft  depopulated ,  upwards  of 
fixty  thoufand  having  fettled  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis 

The  air  all  along  the  coaft  is  pure 
and  wholefome.  The  hot  weather  ge¬ 
nerally  fets  In  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  lafts  until  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  being  tempered  by  the  con- 
flant  fea-breeze  that  blows  from  nine 
£  in 
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in  the  morning  till  near  fun  fet. 

Winter,  if  it  may  be  ia  called, 
continues  only  from  the  middle  of 
December  to  tlic  tenth  or  twelfth  of 
January  ;  the  heavy  rains  at  that 
feafon  rendering  the  aii  chilly  and 
raw. 

Sometimes  in  the  months  of  July 
and  rtugull,  the  wind  from  the  .ia* 
hara,  or  Defart,  begins  to  blow, 
bringing  with  it  clouds  of  fine  fand, 
which  darken  the  air,  and  penetrates 
into  the  moft  fecret  rcccfles.  The  ^ 
effects  of  this  burning  wind,  which 
may  be  juftly  compared  to  the  heat 
iiTuing  from  the  mouth  of  an  oven, 
are  truly  diftrefsful.  The  ufual  re¬ 
medy  is  to  ftmt  the  windows  and 
doors,  and  to  fprinkle  the  floors 
with  vinegar  and  water.  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  experience  it  during 
four  days.  Was  It  to  lafl  much 
longer,  nature  mud  fink  under  this 
calamity.  1  expofed  a  roll  of  hard 
pomatum  to  tlic  air,  which,  in  the 
courfe  of  two  hours,  melted  down  as 
if  held  before  a  fire.  • 

'I'hls  is  the  Sirocco  deferibed  by 
Mr-Brydone  in  his  tour  to  Sicily  and 
Malta  I  have  felt  it  in  Palermo  and 
ileveral  parts  of  Italy  ;  but  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  fame  fiery  wind 
oh  the  continent,  as  It  lofes  confide* 
nbly  of  its  heat  and  fuffocating 
quality  in  paffing  the  fea.  The  A- 
rabs  are  aware  of  its  approach  by  a 
fulphureous  fmell,  and  from  the  red- 
nels  of  the  air  in  the  point  it  blows 
from  ;  they  ufually  throw  themfelves 
on  the  ground  when  they  perceive  it 
coming,  to  preferve  them  from  the 
fird  blaft,  which  they  reckon  moft 
noxious  ;  faying.  Nature  has  taught 


the  brute*  to  keep  their  beads  dofe 
to  the  earth  when  they  fed  Its  ap« 
proach  :  It  Is  often  mortal  when  fiicK 
precauHon  is  not  taken  ;  and  many 
inftances  have  happened  where  great 
numbers  In  a  caravan  have  perifiied. 
it  is  (aid  to  have  no  III  effeft  until 
two  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  ■\  rabs  recount  many  mar¬ 
vellous  ftories  concerning  this  wind  ; 
but  as  they  are  remarkable  for  the 
wonderful  and  fabulous,  little  faith 
is  to  be  given  to  their  narratives. 

An  ufeful  horfe  may  be  had  from 
three  to  fix  or  feven  pounds  Sterling; 
but  the  preference  for  riding  is  given 
to  mules,  thofc  of  this  country  ha¬ 
ving  fine  delicate  limbs,  and  going  at 
a  great  rate  with  motion  particular¬ 
ly  cafy ;  a  recommendation  of  the 
fir  ft  importance  in  a  warm  climate. 
When  you  wdfh  to  travel  fafter,  the 
cuftem  is.  to  pull  the  bridle,  and 
they  go  off  on  a  pace  with  amazing 
fpeed. 

The  Tunifeans  have  alfo  a  breed 
of  affes  much  larger  and  more  fpi- 
rited  than  moft  in  Europe,  many  of 
them  fourteen  hands  high.  Horfes 
and  mules  are  dear  or  cheap  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  barley.harveft,  as  they 
are  fed  only  with  barley  and  its  ftraw, 
no  oats  growing  there. 

To  conclude,  the  whole  coaft  of 
Barbary,  from  the  entrance  of  the 
ftraits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  confines 
ofTnpoly,  Is  one  of  the  fineft  and 
moft  fertile  countries  in  the  world, 
abounding  with  every  neceilary  of 
life,  and  If  in  the  hands  of  proper 
cultivators,  capable  of  being  made  a 
granary  for  Europe. 


Concerning  the  liquid  Bitumen  called  Naphtha,  or  the  Eternal  Fire  of  the  Per- 
Jiant.  Tranjlated  from  the  Accounts  of  the  Rupan  Philofofhers. 


The  peninfula  of  Apfeheron  near 
Baku  in  Perfia,  is  an  inexhauft- 
:ble  fource  of  the  Naphtha  or  Neph- 


tha,  'as  it  Is  called  in  the  language  of 
the  country.  It  announces  itfelf  to 
the  traveller  long  before  he  anive 
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at'h  by  iti  fmell.  Upon  approach* 
ing  it,  there  if  fecn  a  place  of  imie* 
terminate  extent,  for  it  changes  in  a 
courfc  of  years  The  foil  it  of  fuch 
a  nature  that  it  kindles  when  expo- 
fed  to  a  burning  coal  or  any  com* 
butlible  fubilance.  The  flame  burns 
inceflantly  except  it  it  intentionally 
extinguilhed,  cither  by  fuiTocating  it 
with  earth  or  throwing  on  it  a  fnffi* 
cient  quantity  of  water.  1  be  earth 
it  arifes  from  it  argillaceous,  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  coarfe  marl ;  for  it  cfFervelcet 
violently  with  acidt,  hardens  in  the 
tire,  and  is  ductile  in  water:  it  is 
rough  to  the  touch,  being  mixed 
with  a  fmall  proportion  of  fand.  lit 
colour  is  whitifli,  more  or  lefs  in¬ 
clining  to  grey,  with  a  tinge  of  yel¬ 
low.  It  is  entirely  penetrated  with 
the  matter  of  the  naphtha;  which  it 
evident  not  only  from  entire  pieces 
of  it  becoming  b^ack  like  a  coal, 
but  by  diflillation,  which  produces 
from  it  a  water  of  a  very  difagfree- 
ablc  fmell,  exhibiting  its  qualities 
upon  mixture  with  the  vitriolic  acid. 
When  any  part  of  the  furfacc  of  this 
earth,  for  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
is  touched  with  a  buraingbody,it  im¬ 
mediately  takes  fire  ;  the  flame  is  of 
a  bluifh  yellow  colour :  in  calm  wea- 
ther  it  rifes  feveral  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  never  goes  out  of  itfelf. 
The  fmoke  it  emits  it  exceedingly 
difagreeable,  and  to  thofe  whofe 
lungs  are  difeafed,  is  altogether  in- 
fupportabie.  The  placet  which  are 
in  a  ftate  of  aftnal  inflammation  arc 
of  various  forms,  fometimet  exhibi¬ 
ting  the  figure  of  a  circle,  or  rami¬ 
fying,  or  running  obliquely.  Thefc 
burning  places  vary  alfo  in  extent, 
and  the  flame  rifes  with  various  de¬ 
grees  of  violence  ;  for  fometimes  it  if- 
tues  with  fuch  impetuofity  as  to  feem 
as  if  excited  with  a  bellows  :  yet  it 
never  burns  the  earth,  but  only  heats 
it ;  fo  much,  however,  that  the  hand 
cannot  be  held  near  the  places  that 
are  inflamed.  Mr  Gmelin,  having 
dug  two  feet  below  the  furfacc, 


found  no  appearance  of  pumice  ot 
calcined  ftone;  but  the  marl  was  fof- 
ter  to  the  touch,  and  contained  no 
fand. 

This  perpetual  fire  is  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  the  inhabitants  of  Baku  in 
the  making  of  lime-  They  take 
off  the  furfacc  from  a  fpot  of  ground 
of  the  fize  they  have  occafion  for  ; 
on  this  fpot  they  pile  up  the  lime* 
ftone,  of  which  folfil  almoft  the  whole 
neighbourhood  of  Baku  is  compofed; 
then  throwing  over  the  heap  the 
earth  they  had  taken  off,  the  lime  ia 
made  in  three  nr  four  days.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Srogatift 
come  hither  to  drefs  their  victuals  { 
and  in  general  the  flame  of  the  naph* 
tha  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  purpo* 
fes  as  other  fire 

Some  Indian  pilgrims,  having  cho* 
fen  this  fpot  as  the  place  of  their  a* 
bode,  have  contributed  much  to  its 
celebrity.  Thefe  are  the  defeendants 
of  the  ancient  Guebres;  and  the  name 
of  Dt'vifchiy  or  Dervifes,  which  the 
common  people  give  them,  docs  by 
no  meant  apply  to  them.  Thefe  In¬ 
dians  confkler  this  perpetual  fire  as 
uncommonly  facred,  and  as  a  pal¬ 
pable  figii  of  the  ptefencenf  the  Uef- 
ty,  who  cannot  be  manifefted  to  mor  • 
tal  eyes  under  a  purer  or  more  per* 
fe£f  form  than  that  of  fire  and  light. 
They  make  pilgrimages  to  this  place 
from  their  native  country  in  the  bo- 
fom  of  India,  and  pay  their  devo* 
tions  to  the  Eternal  Being  in  a  man* 
ncr  fo  affcAing,  that  thofe  who  fee 
them  do  not  confider  them  in  the 
light  of  heathens.  They  have  erec¬ 
ted  little  temples  of  ftone  round  the 
file  of  the  perpetual  fire.  At  prefenc 
only  one  of  thefe  temples  is  employ¬ 
ed,  in  which  they  have  conftrufted  a 
funnel  two  feet  deep,  from  which  if- 
fues  a  fine  blue  flame  mixed  with 
red,  unaccompanied  with  any  difa¬ 
greeable  fmell.  This  funnel  is  con¬ 
tracted  at  top,  fo  that  pots  may  be 
placed  upon  It  for  the  purpofe  ot 
dreiUng  victuals.  Whenever  lighted 
£  2  ftratv 
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ftraw  is  applied  to  it,  the  flame  in* 
ftantly  mounts  through  the  funnel ; 
and  when  they  wi(h  to  extinguish  it, 
they  throw  over  it  a  piece  of  coarfe 
liunen.  The  Indians  that  approach 
this  funnel  or  any  other,  for  they 
have  made  many,  all  adjoining  to  the 
temple,  obfcrving  a  profound  and 
religious  filence,  which  is  only  in 
terruptedby  fighs  of  devotion.  Some¬ 
times  they  arc  feated,  or  fold  their 
hands  over  their  head.  In  this  po- 
ftui  e  one  of  them  lived  twenty  years 
fucctflively  without  ever  changing  it, 
being  fed  by  others,  and  never  ei¬ 
ther  eat  or  drank  but  from  extreme 
neceffity.  Some  keep  one  arm  conti¬ 
nually  extended;  and  one  pf  thefe 
having  perfevered  in  this  painful  at¬ 
titude  for  feven  years,  contraded  a 
total  rigidity.  No  object  whatever 
is  capable  of  diverting  them  from 
their  devotion  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  in  what  this  confiils,  unlefs 
we  luppofe  that  thefe  fatiguing  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  the  ferious  and  contem¬ 
plative  air  of  their  countenance,  are 
confidered  by  them  at  the  higheft 
marks  of  reverence  they  can  pay  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  As  the  worfhip- 
pers  of  fire  arc  held  by  the  Perfians 
to  he  the  mofl  abominable  of  all  i- 
dolatort,  there  arc  very  few  of  them 
in  thefe  parts :  Mr  Gmelin  found 
only  three,  who  were  entertained  by 
another  Indian  for  whom  they  offer¬ 
ed  up  their  prayers :  they  do  not  al¬ 
ways  make  thefe  pilgrimages  for 
themfelves,  but  fomrtimes  for  others. 
They  fr.avc  the  whole  head,  and  go 
quite  naked,  except  in  thofe  places 
which  decency  requires  (hould  be 
covered.  Their  food  confifts  mere¬ 
ly  of  roots  and  fruit,  and  they  ap¬ 
pear  like  ikeletons  covered  with  a 
black  (kin. 

The  well  or  pit  from  which  they 
draw  the  wiiite  naphtha  is  at  a  little 
dillance  from  the  perpetual  fire,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  little  hill  It  is  a- 
bout  thirty  feet  deep,  and  two  in 


diameter  j  at  the  bottom  of  it  tltc 
bitumen  diftils  drop  by  drop,  and  U 
preferved  there  till  it  is  taken  up ; 
which  is  done  by  a  perfon  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Khan  to  whom  it  be¬ 
longs. 

It  muft  not  be  fuppofed  that  the 
white  naphtha  has  got  this  name  be- 
caufe  it  i-  of  a  white  colour.  It  is  fa 
called  merely  becaufe  it  is  tranfpa- 
rent  and  yellowifli,  by  which  it  is 
diftinguifhed  from  the  black  naph¬ 
tha.  Its  flame  is  purer  and  more 
fubtile,  and  the  vapour  arifiug  from 
it  is  far  from  being  fo  difagrecable  as 
that  of  the  other  :  hut  it  bums  more 
quickly,  and  is  inflamed  before  con- 
tad  with  the  Arc  much  fooncr  than 
the  black. 

It  is  only  after  diftillation  that 
this  fubftance  affumes  a  white  colour ; 
and  if  the  operation  is  once  or  twice 
repeated,  it  is  very  highly  concen¬ 
trated,  and  is  taken  in  Perfia  as 
a  powerful  refolutive  medicine  in 
rheumatifms  and  palfies.  With  the 
Turks  and  Armenians  it  is  in  com¬ 
mon  ufe,  and  they  rank  it  in  the 
number  of  their  moA.  approved  do- 
meflic  remedies. 

It  is  not  at  the  peninfula  of  Ap- 
feheron  alone  that  naphtha  is  found, 
but  in  fcveral  other  places  of  this 
country  At  the  peninfula  of  Bael 
Mr  Gmelin  reckoned  feventy  of  thefe 
pits  or  wells,  all  of  them  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  form  about  twelve  fathoms 
deep  The  largcft  of  tb^m  ferves  as 
a  refervoir,  into  which  the  naphtha  of 
the  others  is  conduded.  But  this  is 
not  of  fo  good  a  quality  as  that  of 
Apfeheron :  it  is  eonfiderably  atte¬ 
nuated  by  the  water  of  the  fea, 
and  confequently  docs  not  burn  fo 
well. 

The  black  naphtha  only  is  ufed 
for  burning,  and  makes  a  confider- 
able  article  of  commerce.  This,  as 
well  as  the  white.  Is  generally  tran- 
fported  in  leathern  bags  ;  in  wooden 
vcfTcU  it  foon  lofes  part  of  its  weight; 

(srthea 
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earthen  ones  are  better»  but  thofe  of  mountains  of  Caucafus,  the  natural 
glafs  are  the  beft.  hiftory  of  which  is  little  known. 

The  annual  revenue  ariGng  to  the  A  quaintity  of  this  oil  running 
Khan  of  Baku  from  this  pro<lu6tion,is  into  the  fea  contrads  a  confider- 
eftimated  by  the  Armenians  at  40,000  able  degree  of  bitternefs  and  pro* 
rubles.  'I'here  is  little  to  be  faid  con-  duces  the  fait  known  in  Ruifia  by 
cemiog  the  origin  of  this  bitumen,  the  name  of  the  bitter  fait  of  A* 
as  it  feems  to  defeend  from  the  ftrakan. 


Tranjlation  frtm  the  Perjian. 

ERDOS  If  a  Perfian,  wrote  the  Know, ’tu.thy  charge,  pre-eminently  thine. 


of  Perfia ;  one  volume  of  an  Englifh 
tranflation  in  verfe  of  that  work  was 
lately  printed  at  Calcutta. 

The  following  lines  are  given  as  a 
fpecimen  of  the  tranflation :  For  the 
underftanding  of  them,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  premife  this  fliort  narrative. 

Sultan  Mahmoud  of  Ghezny  em¬ 
ployed  Ferdofi  to  finifti  the  Shah 
Hama,  His  poem  confifted  of 
100,000  lines,  and  he  was  to  receive 
a  dinar  (value  about  8s.  and  6d.) 
for  each  line.  After  thirty  years 
labour,  Ferdofi,  at  the  age  of  fe- 
venty,  completed  the  work.  The 
Vizier  paid  him  in  filver  dinars  in- 
ftead  of  g^ld.  Ferdofi  gave  the 
whole  fum  of  his  abridged  pay  to 
the  flave  who  brought  it,  and  to  the 
people  who  chanced  to  be  prefent. 
Mahmoud  exprefled  his  refentment 
againft  the  poet  for  this  contemp¬ 
tuous  manner  of  rejeding  the  royal 
viunificence;  and  Ferdofi  thus  ad- 
drefled  him : 

Think  not,  O  King,  thy  feeptre  or  thy 
power. 

One  moment  can  arrell  the  deftined  hour ; 


Thou  (halt  not  dare  to  forrow  it  with  pain. 
Though  poor,  though  humble,  llill  the  voice 
of  lame 

Shall  eternize  Ferdofi’t  laurell’d  name. 
Heroes  have  blazed,  the  meteors  of  an  hour. 
Oblivion  menaced  to  entomb  their  pow’r. 
Till  (hatch’d  from  (ilence  and  devouring 
time, 

'They  reign  for  ever  in  the  verfe  fublime. 
From  Mahmoud^  the  nnjuft,  in  Ghezny’s 
plains. 

Pale  Sorrow  flowed  through  all  my  beating 
veins. 

Loft  are  my  toils,  my  God  will  this  atteft. 
And  the  whole  labour  of  a  life  fuppreft. 

In  the  deep  ftream  of  woe  he  plunged  my 

Fair  tru^ (hall  animate  the  pointed  page. 
Through  every  region  (hall  bis  crime  be 
known; 

I  fear  no  monarch,  tremble  at  no  throne : 
To  heaven  I  folely  bend  vrith  fearful  awe  ; 
Shall  I  then  (hud^  at  a  tyrant’s  law  i 
But  Ihould  a  line  be  found  not  firiSIy  true. 
To  flames  conflgn  them  — 

The  light  of  Mwmoud  now  can  pleale  no 
more, 

I  feek  a  refuge  on  a  foreign  fliore. 

I  crave  no  ^rdon — The  Almighty  power 
Win  ftill  prated  me  in  the  adverfe  hour : 
And  when  the  day  of  judgment  ihaU  ap- 
pear. 

Then  let  the  mighty  Lord  of  Ghezny  fear  *. 


Singular 


*  There  are  many  ezpreflioas'in  this  fpecimen  which  a  perfon  conveiiant  in  poetry 
might  alter  to  advantage :  thus,  for  “  heroes  have  blazed,’’  it  might  have  been  &id, 
‘‘  while  heroes  blaz’d “  tiU,”— “  yet;”  dwr  “pointed,”— “  poignant;”—"  to  heaven 
I  folely  bend,” — “  to  heaven  alone  I  bend;”  “  fearful,”—^  revered;”—"  to  forrow  it 
with  pain”  is  not  Enghfli.  '  ' 


SitiguUr  AntedoU  rtlativt  h  tit  creinlity  tf  ihtftmut  Marivaux,  a  trtnA 
Poet,  In  a  Letter  from  M  dt  la  Place  to  the  Marquis  de  *  *  *  *. 

1  Should  not  have  told  you  while  he  curiofitjr,  after  what  I  have  heard,  ii 
was  living,  my  dear  Marquis,  but  not  lefsthan  my  anxiety.  If  you  can 
fince  M.  de  R  *  *  has  already  ac>  doubt  this,  1  am  not  worthy  the 
quainted  you  with  feveral  of  his  pe-  friendlhip  with  which  you  have  hi- 
culiaritics,  and  you  feem  indiaed  tberto  hmoured  me. 
to  believe  1  know  more  of  them  than  After  a  moment’s  {Hence  on  both 
any  other  perfon,  I  catmot  but  eon-  (ideny  -  A  ~Ma  -w*  blame,  cried  he. 
fefs  that  our  late  much-efteemed  Ma-  Your  ferious  air  Ihows  me  how  much 
rivaux,  notwithftandinjj  all  his  wit  I  have  excited  your  furprife.  and  I 
and  found  philofophy,  in  which  per*  think  it  my  duty  to  expiate  my  im- 
haps  no  cnc.evcr  excelled  him,  was,  prudet  ce,  by  relating  an  adventure 
with  regard  to  certain  fubjefts,  ere-  at  which  you  will  probably  laugh, 
duluus  to  a  moft  furprifing  degree,  but  which  1  can  no  longer  refufe  to 
You  may  judge  from  the  following  the  friendly  attention  and  concern 
anecdote.  you  at  prefeat  feel.  Let  us  thcre- 

One  winter  evening,  when  a  dan-  fore  be  left  alone,— and  nowlidcn  to 
gerous  cold  obliged  me  to  keep  my  my  recital. 

chamber,  he  called  to  fee  me  as  he  Born  at  Paris,  of  a  refpe61able  fa- 
came  from  the  academy,  almoil  dead  mily,  ray  father,  who  formerly  was 
with  cold,  and  coughing  more  vio-  fuperintendant  of  the  coinage  at 
lently  and  frequently  than  1  did  my-  Riom,  having  left  me  feme  proper- 
fclf ;  which  appeared  to  me  the  more  ty,  the  ardor  of  youth,  together  with 
extraordinary,  as  1  knew  how  very  the  hope  of  increafing  my  fortune, 
careful  he  always  was  of  his  health.  caufed  me  to  become  the  dupe  of  the 
You  mud  not  be  too  fevereem  me,  fehemes  of  the  Rue  ^wnquampoix  f 
faid  he,  defirous  to  prevent  my  far-  when,  after  fome  brilliant  fuccefles, 
caflic  remarks.  Every  thing  mull  finding  myfelf  undeceived' and  ruin- 
have  an  end;  indeed  1  am  quite  tired  ed  like  many  others,  and  awakened 
of  fo  much  reftraint  and  regimen,  from  my  agreeable  dream,  i  had  re- 
which,  inftead  of  removing  my  ca-  courfc  to  writing  for  the  theatre, 
tarrhous  complaint,  feem  only  to  in-  My  firft  performances,  however, 
creafe  it.  Befides,  notwithftanding  having  procured  me  more  fame  than 
the  danger  to  which  I  may  feem  ex-  profit,  1  yielded  to  the  folicitations 
pofed,  by  going  out  in  fuch  weather  of  an  old  female  relation,  who  was 
as  the  prefent,  1  have  fecret,  and  in  fuppofed  to  be  very  rich,  and  fet  out 
my  own  opinion  pcrfe^ly  fatisfaAo-  for  Lyons  ;  where  I  fuon  found  my- 
ry,  reafons  why  I  Ihould  not  appre-  felf  not  a  little  difguded  at  my  fitua- 
hend  any  ill  confequences.  -  tion,  as  the  lady  was  fickly  and  pee- 

This  declaration  appears  fo  extra-  vifh,  and  far  from  being  fo  rich  as 
vagant,  faid  I,  looking  full  at  him,  had  been  reported, 
that,  had  it  proceeded  from  any  one  During  my  continuance  in  this 
befide  yourfelf,  I  Ihould  have  thought  way  of  life,  extremely  unfuitable  to 
him  deftitute  of  common  {enfe.  fo  adiive  a  fpirit  as  mine,  going  one 

I  fuppofe  you  would,  my  good  day  into  one  of  the  mod  Frequented 
friend,  replied,  he ;  but  let  the  matter  coffee-houfes  of  the  city,  I  was  Aruck 
red,  and  make  no  mention  of  what  by  the  appearance  of  a  little  old 
you  have  heard.  man,  who  feemed  as  ancient  as  Time 

How,  Sir!  Suffer  me  to  fay,  my  himfelf  is  commonly reprefemed, but 
3  whofe 


CrUaiktj  of  the  fametu  Mtritfox. 


triiofe  lively  eye  aad  counteaaace«  u 
cxprriBve  «»  uncummoa,  iatercfted 
me  greatly. 

1  approached,  hoping  to  engage 
him  in  a  converfation  which  might 
enable  me  to  form  a  better  judgment 
of  his  charafter,  but  I  was  deceived 
in  my  expcflation  ;  for  whether  he 
was  difpleafed  with  my  forward  ea- 
gemefs,  or  was  in  reality  going  be¬ 
fore  1  came  up  to  him,  he  imme¬ 
diately  paid  for  his  diih  of  coffeet 
and  faluting  me  with  a  cold  and  di- 
ftant  politenefs  left  the  room. 

Piqued  at  his  behaviour,  and  oh- 
bilged  to  follow  him  by  a  kind  of 
irrefiftible  charm,  i  went  out  after 
him,  and,  keeping  him  in  6ght, 
though  at  a  dittance,  prcfently  faw 
him  go  down  one  of  the  walks  of  the 
Fauxbourg  de  la  Guillotiere,  which  1 
likewife  immediately  entered. 

He  walked  alone  in  one  of  the 
mod  retired  alleys;  and  I,  fearing 
again  to  offend,  went  into  another, 
pretending  not  to  take  any  notice  of 
him,  though  at  the  fanse  time  infen- 
fibly  approaching  him,  but  feemingly 
attentive  to  another  objeft. 

However,  as  I  could  difeem  by 
a  fide  glance  that  he  perceived  and 
no  longer  endeavoured  to  avoid  me, 
when  I  came  to  the  bottom  of  the 
walk,  I  entered  that  in  which  he 
was,fiill  affeding  anabfentbehaviour; 
and,  prefently  after  meeting  him,  fa- 
lutedhimfo  rcfpeftfully,that  he  could 
no  longer  doubt  he  was  recolle£led 
by  me. 

But  how  great  was  my  furprife 
when,  on  turning,  at  the  end  of  the 
walk,  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  (Iran- 
ger  who  had  fo  much  engaged  my 
curiofity,  and  who,  as  I  was  informed 
by  one  of  the  porters,  had  juft  left 
the  place. 

You  are  no  ftrangerto  my  difpofi- 
tion  or  opinions,  my  friend,  continued 
Marivaux,  who  law  1  could  not  help 
iiniling. 

Far  from  ftnding  my  curiofity  di- 


minifhed,  it  was  fo  mbeh  iacreafed, 
that,  having  fought  him  again  the 
next  day,  and  found  him  in  the  fame 
place,  I  fufficiently  overcame  my  ti¬ 
midity  to  go  to  him,  and,  with  as 
much  earneftnefs  at  I  was  capable  of 
at  that  age,  intreated  him  to  grant 
me  hia  company,  though  only  for  a 
few  minutes. 

I  know  you,  Monfieur  de  Mari¬ 
vaux,  anfwered  be  fmiling;  and  you 
nuy  perceive  that  the  trouble  you  have 
been  at  to  procure  a  knowledge  of 
me  has  not  efcaped  my  notice  ;  but 
in  this  endeavour  (at  Icaft  at  prefent) 
you  will  not  fuccecd. 

How !  Sir :  I  have  the  honour  to 
be  known  to  you,  and  yet  yoo  will 
refufe — 

Be  calm — Yes;  I  know  you,  and 
knew  your  father,  and  the  greater 
part  of  your  relations  ;  and,  what  is 
more,  1  know  the  motives  which 
brought  you  hither*  and  am  as  well 
acquainted  as  you  are  yourfelf  with 
your  difguft  at  your  prefent  fituation  ; 
but  reafons  which  1  cannot  difeover 
compel  me  to  beg  you  will  enquire 
no  farther,  and  be  not  offend^  if 
1  DOW  take  my  leave. 

I  alk  your  pardon.  Sir ;  but  fiuce 
you  know  me,  may  1  not  at  Icaft 
hope — 

No,  I  tell  you,  I  cannot  now,  and 
it  is  to  no  puropofe  to  prefs  me  any 
more.1  Do  not  attempt  to  follow 
me,  it  can  be  of  no  advantage  to 
you,  but  may  prove  hurtful  to  us 
both.  1  can  only  fay  you  have  eXf 
cited  in  me  a  confiderablc  regard 
for  you,  of  which  it  depends  on 
yourfelf  to  receive  one  day  convin¬ 
cing  proofs.  Adieu,  then,  my  dear 
Marivaux,  continue  to  enhivate  h- 
terature,  and  above  all  to  preferre 
your  reAitude  ;  and,  whatever  may 
happen,  be  certain,  and  rely  on  my 
word  for  it,  you  Jhull  not  die  till 
you  have  fetn  me  again.  Once  more 
adieu  ;  we  are  obfervedf  and  1  can¬ 
not  ftay  any  lopgsr. 


The 


Memift  if  «  Sentiffl»taltt.T 


The  next  ^  I  made  a  very  dili* 
gent  iearch  in  all  the  coffee-houfeiy 
ublic  places,  and  inns,  of  Lyons, 
ut  to  DO  purpofe.  This  cxtraordi* 
oary  pcrfon  was  known  to  no  one, 
and  ieemed  to  have  been  a  phantom 
vifible  to  me  alone.  1  have  now  lived 
almutt  forty  years,  and  have  not  feen 
him  tince. 

Such  is  my  hiftory,  faid  Marivaux 
fighing:  and  in  fpite  of  every  en> 
deavour  to  difregard  the  impreflion 
made  on  me  by  this  adventure,  1  ne¬ 
ver  can  perfuade  myfelf  that  this 
man  was  cither  an  imaginary  being 
or  an  impoftor ;  who  had  any  kind 
of  inteieft,  prefent  or  future,  in  a- 
hufing  the  credulity  of  a  perfon  from 


whom  he  had  nothing  to  hope,  ui 
ftill  lefs  to  fear. 

1  then  perceived,  my  dear  Mar¬ 
quis,  how  improbable  it  was  I  fliould 
lx  able  to  remove  a  prejudice  fo 
deeply  rooted :  it  even  appeared  to 
me  that,  could  I  effefi  it,  it  would 
only  be  doing  my  friend  an  unkind- 
nefs,  fiDce  it  rendered  him  perfcdly 
eafy  under  his  ailmentsj;  and  1  have 
fince  learned  by  Madcmoifelle  de  St 
Jean,  at  whofe  boufc  he  lived,  that 
he  died  at  the  age  of  feventy-five, 
without  doubting  the  truth  of  what 
had  been  told  him  by  his  little  old 
man,  or  abandoning  the  ezpe^atioa 
of  feeing  him  once  more. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c. 


^  Memoirs  of  a  Sentimentaliji, 


SAPPHO  is  the  only  child  of  Clement, 
who  is  a  widower  :  a  pafltonatc  fond- 
nefs  for  this  daughter,  tempered  with  a 
very  final]  (hare  of  obfervation  or  knowledge 
of  the  world,  determined  Clement  to  an  at¬ 
tempt  (which  has  feldom  been  found  to  fuc- 
ceed)  of  rendering  Sappho  a  miracle  of  ac- 
compliflurents,  by  putting  her  under  the  in- 
flruAiont  of  mafiers  in  almofi  every  art  and 
Science  at  one  and  the  fame  time :  His 
Boofe  now  became  an  academy  of  muficiant, 
darrin^r-malters,  language  n-afirri,  drav - 
in{'  [iia;;ert,  gzograpi. ert,  hii'oiiaiiS.  ^nd  a 
vai  tety  of.intmor  artifts  male  and  female ; 
all  thefe  (Indies  appeared  rhe  more  defirable 
to  Clemens  from  his  own  ignorance  of 
ahem,  having  devoted  his  life  to  bufinelt  of 
a  very  difTcrenr  nature.  Sappho  made  juft  at 
Bucl  progreft  in  each  as  it  ufual  with  young 
ladies  io  aiiended ;  (he  could  do  a  little 
moft  of  them,  and  talk  of  all:  She  could 
play  a  concerto  by  heart  with  every  grace 
her  mafter  had  taught  her,  note  for  note, 
with  the  precife  repetition  of  a  barrel  or¬ 
gan: 'She  had  (>uck  the  room  round  with 
yawings,  which  Clemens  piaifed  to  the 
Ikies,  and  which  Sappho  alTured  him  had 
kern  only  tmuhed  up  a  little  by  her  mafter  : 
She  could  tell  the  capital  of  every  country, 
when  he  queftioned  her  out  of  the  newfpa- 
per,  and  would  point  out  the  very  fpot  up¬ 
on  the  tetreftrial  globe,. where  Paris,  Ma¬ 
drid,  Naples,  and  Conftantinople  aAually 
were  to  be  found :  She  had  as  much  French, 
sw  puzzled  Clemcoi,  asd  would  have  ferved 


her  to  buy  blonde-lace  and  Paris  netting  at  a 
French  milliner’s ;  nay,  (he  had  gone  lo  far 
as  to  pen  a  letter  in  that  language  to  a  young 
lady  of  her  acquaintance,  wliich  her  mafter, 
who  ftood  over  her  whilft  (he  wrote  it,  de¬ 
clared  to  be  little  inferior  in  ftyle  to  Ma¬ 
dame  Sevigne’a  In  hiftory,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  her  progreft  was  proportion- 
able;  for  (he  could  run  through  the  twelve 
Cxfars  in  a  breath,  and  reckon  up  all  the 
kinp  from  the  conqueft  upon  her  fingers 
without  putting  one  out  of  place  :  This  ap¬ 
peared  a  prodigy  to  Clemens,  and  in  the 
warmth  of  his  heart  he  fiiirly  told  her  flte 
was  one  of  the  world’s  wonders.  Sappho 
aptly  fet  him  right  in  this  miftake,  by  aUii- 
ring  him  that  there  were  but  (even  won¬ 
ders  in  the  world ;  all  of  which  (he  repeat¬ 
ed  to  him,  and  only  left  him  more  con¬ 
vinced  that  (he  herfelf  was  defervedly  the 
eighth. 

There  was  a  gentleman  about  fifty  years 
old,  a  friend  of  Clemens,  who  came  fre¬ 
quently  to  his  houfe,  and,  being  a  man  of 
talents  and  leifure,  was  fo  kind  as  to  take 
great  pains  in  direding  and  bringing  Sap¬ 
pho  forward  in  her  (hidies.  This  was  a 
very  acceptable  fervice  to  Clemens;  and  the 
viilts  of  'Mttlidorus  were  always  joyfully 
-welcomed  both  by  him  and  Sappho  herfelf : 

-  Mufidoius  declared  himfelf  overpaid  by  the 
,  del^bt  it  gave  him  to  contemplate  t^  o- 
pening  talents  'of  fo  promiling  a  young  la¬ 
dy  ;  and  as  Sappho  was  now  of  years  to  efta- 
bliih  her  pretenfions  to  taitc  and  fentiment, 
Mut- 


itimietif  m  StatimefltriflL 


ItdMN-w  naAe  ftdf  ■  fcfadioa  of  ntkan 
ft  her  resdiog,  as  srere  beft  calcaiatsd  lo 
accotao^  her  in  theft  partknhn  i  In  fet> 
tJing  tiuf  important  choice,  he  was  carefnl 
ta  put  BMie  Mt  writers  of  ftUcacy  and  fen- 
fibilky  into  her  hands;  iaterefting  and  af* 
feding  talcs  or  norels  were  the  books  he 
chiefly  recommended,  which  hy  exhibiting 
the  faired  patterns  Of  fonale  ^rity  (ful- 
fiering  diftreh  and  rren  death  kfelf  from 
the  auacks  of  liccntioas  paffion  iti  the  grof> 
fer  ies)t  might  infpire  her  fympathetic  heart 
hrkh  pity,  and  guard  it  from  fedudion,  by 
difpiaying  profligacy  in  its  mod  odioas  cn> 
lours. 

Sappho’s  propenfity  to  thefe  dudies  fully 
anfwercd  die  Intentions  of  her  kind  diredor, 
and  Ihe  became  more  and  more  attached  to 
Works  of  fentiffient  and  pathos.  Mufid»* 
rus’s  next  folkitude  was  to  form  her  dyle; 
and  with  this  view  be  took  upon  himfelf  the 
trouble  of  carrying  on  a  kind  of  probationary 
corrcfpondence  with  her.  This  happy  expe¬ 
dient  lucceeded  beyond  expedation;  for  aa 
two  people,  who  faw  each  other  rrery  day, 
could  have  very  little  matter  to  write  upon, 
there  was  to  nsuch  the  more  cxercife  for  in- 
vemion ;  and  fuch  was  the  copioufnefs  and 
fluency  of  expreifion  which  fhe  bocame  mi- 
Arefii  of  by  this  ingenious  praidice,  that  (he 
could  fill  four  fldes  of  ieiter-psper  with 
what  other  people  expreis  upon  the  back  of 
a  card.  Clemens  once,  in  the  exultation  of 
his  heart,  put  a  bundle  of  thefe  manuferipta 
into  my  hands,  which  he  confelTed  he  did 
not  clearly  underdand,  but  ncverthelefs  be¬ 
lieved  them  to  be  the  mod  elegant  things  in 
the  language.  1  (hall  give  the  reader  a 
Cuaplc  of  two  of  them  which  1  drew  out 
•f  the  number,  not  by  choice,  but  by 
chance ;  they  were  caref^y  folded  and  hi- 
bcUedoB  the  back  in  Sappho's  own  hand  aa 
follows,  MmJiJtnu  U  Sa^U  ^  tbt  loti  ^ 
ymm;  underneath  ihe  h^  Wrote  with  a 
pencil  thele  worde: 

ricToatK^ua! 

XLEOANrI 

HAPTT  AbLBtlON  TO  mt  SUm! 

Kino  davio  mot  to  be  eoMrAREO  t* 

MOSIDOEUS. 

Here  foUmrs  the  note ;  and  1  camot  doubt 
but  the  reader  will  conf^  that  its  conteata 
deferve  all  that  the  label  cxprelliM. 

“  Jwu  tie  loU,  1785. 

“  As  fooo  as  I  aroft  this  moming,  I  di- 
tefted  my  eyes  to  the  cad,  and  demanded 
of  the  fun  if  he  had  given  you  my  good 
morrow  i  This  was  my  partuic  injunftion 
lad  night  when  I  took  leave  of  him  in  the 
Wed ;  and  he  that  moment  plays  his  beams 
with  fie  particular  a  luftre,  that  I  am  (atis- 
fled  he  has  fulfilled  my  oommillioii,  and  Ci- 
Inted  the  eye-lids  of  Sappho :  II  he  it  deCali- 
hed  to  tmmt  ftrik  mt  m  ftidwi'w  mmt  bU 

V0L.IV. 


eimmdir,  kew  much  fWhtf  May  it 'be  (aid  ot 
him,  when  he  comes  forth  out  of  yewv  f 
I  (had  louk  for  him  to  perform  hit  journey 
this  day  with  a  peculiar  glee ;  I  expeft  he 
will  net  fuffer  a  cloud  to  come  near  him  ; 
and  I  (hall  not  be  furprifed,  if,  throngh  bia 
eageroeft  to  repent  bia  next  moming’t  (aln- 
tatioB,  he  (houkl  tviifi  bit  Jur^-fttltd fieedt  M 
tbt  u>^  fome  hours  before  their  time ;  iin- 
Icfs  indeed  you  (honld  walk  forth  whild  ha 
b  deCxnding.and  he  (hould  delay  the  wheel* 
of  his  chariot  to  look  back  upon  an  objed  lb 
piealiag.  You  fee.  therefore,  mod  amiable 
Sappho,  that  unlefs  yon  fulfil  your  engage- 
mem,  and  confenc  to  repeat  our  uljial  ram¬ 
ble  in  the  cool  of  the  eveniiw,  odt  part  at 
the  world  b  Lkely  to  be  in  wkneis  before 
it  is  expeded,  and  that  nathre  herlelf  will  be 
put  out  of  courie,  if  Sappho  forfeits  her  pro- 
mifo  to  Mufidorus.’* 

SAPruo  IN  airtr  to  Mosinonot. 

**  Ir  nature  holds  her  courie  till  Sappho 
forfeits  her  word  to  Mufidorus,  neither  the 
fetting  nor  the  riling  fun  (hail  vary  frooi 
hb  appointed  time.  But  why  does  Mufido- 
ms  afmbe  to  me  fo  flattering  aa  influence, 
when,  if  I  have  any  intereft  with  ApoU*, 
U  mud  be  to  hb  good  offices  cmly  that  I  owe 
kf  If  be  bears  the  meflages  of  Mufidorus  to 
me,  b  it  not  a  mark  of  hb  refped  tothe  periba 
who  lends  bfan,  rather  than  to  her  he  b  fenc 
toi  And  whom  (hould  be  fo  willingly  obey, 
as  one  whom  he  fo  copionfly  iafpbes  f  t 
(ball  walk  as  nTual  in  the  cool  hour  of  even¬ 
tide,  hdening  with  grttjy  mr  to  that  dif* 
courie,  which,  by  the  rewed  and  elevated 
{entimeuts  it  inrpirei,  has  taught  me  to  liok 
down  with  filent  pity  and  contempt  upoa 
thoft  frivolous  beings,  who  talk  the  mere 
language  of  the  lenCe*,  not  of  the  foul,  and 
to  whole  filly  )>rattle  1  neither  condelcend 
to  lend  an  ear,  or  to  fubft  ibe  a  word. 
Know  then  that  Sappho  will  rcCirve  her  at¬ 
tention  for  Mufidorus ;  and  if  Apollo  Jbatt 
May  tbt  rmbtrlt  tf  bit  ebaritt  to  wait  Upon  ua 
in  our  evening  ramble,  beUeve  me  he  wiU 
not  dop  for  the  utmorthy  purpofe  of  looking 
back  upon  Sappho,  but  for  the  nobler  grasi- 
fleation  of  Udening  to  Mufidorus.” 

The  evening  walk  took  place  as  ufual; 
but  it  was  a  walk  in  the  dudy  purlieus  o£ 
London,  and  Sappho  l^ed  for  a  cottan 
and  the  country  :  Mufidorus  fecoOded  ^tno 
figh,  snd  he  had  abundance  of  fine  thmgv 
to  (by  00  the  oceafion  :  Retirement  b  a 
charming  fubjeft  for  a  fentimental  enthn- 
liad :  there  b  not  a  poet  in  the  lanjguagc, 
but  will  help  him  out  with  a  ddcripticn  } 
Mufidorus  had  them  all  at  hb  fingers  ends, 
baax  H^jftrut  that  kith fiarry  b^  downtw 
a  glow-worm. 

The  palBon  took  fo  ftroof  a  I  oH  of  Sap- 
nho’s  aunl,  that  foe  affdlcd  her 

f  fa- 
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father  on  the  fnbjed,  and  with  great  ener>  pho  live  a  life  Ihe  defpifes  and  detefts,  t*. 
gy  of  perfuafion  moved  him  to  adopt  her  i-  humour  a  father,  whole  weaknels  (he  pi>' 
deas.  It  did  not  exaAly  I'uit  Clemens  to  ties,  but  whofe  judgment  Ihe  cannot  re- 
break  up  a  very  lucrative  profeffion,  and  fet  fpeA  ?” 

out  in  fearch  of  fome  folitary  cottage,  whofe  “  No,”  replied  Sappho,  “  that  point  !• 
romantic  htuation  might  fult  the  fpirituali-  decided  ;  pais  on  to  the  next,  and  (peak  to 
fed  defires  of  his  daughter,  and  I  am  afraid  me  upon  -  the  praOf  icability  of  executing 
he  was  for  once  in  his  life  not  quite  fo  re-  what  I  am  refolved  to  attempt.”  "  The 
fpeAful  to  her  wiihes  as  he  might  have  authority  of  a  parent,”  refumed  Mufido- 
heen.  Sappho  was  fo  unufed  to  contradic-  rus,  “  is  fuch  over  an  unproteded  child, 
tion,  that  Ihc  explained  herfelf  to  lytuCdo-  that  reafon  will  be  no  defence  toyouagainllb 
rus  with  fome  afperity,  and  it  became  the  obftinacy  and  coercion.  In  the  c^e  of  afon, 
fnbjcA  of  much  debate  between  them :  Not  j>rofeilion  gives  that  defence ;  new  duties  are 
that  he  held  a  contrary  opinion  from  hers ;  impofed  by  a  man’s  vocation,  which  fuper- 
but  the  difficulty  which  embarralTed  both  cede  what  are  called  Rar«ra/ e/wi;  but  in  the 
parties  was,  where  to  find  the  happy  feme  inllance  of  a  daughter,  where  (hall  ihe  iiy  for 
ihe  fighed  for,  and  how  to  obtain  it  when  protedlion  againil  the  imperious  countrol 

it  was  found.'  TKe  firft  part  of  this  difficul-  of  a  parent,  but  to  the  arms - ?  I  trem- 

ty  was  at  laid  furmounted,  and  the  chofen  ble  to  pronounce  the  word;  your  own  ima- 
fpot  was  pointed  out  by  Mufidorus,  which,  gination  mull  complete  the  fentence”— — 
according  to  his  dcfcriptiou,  was  tlie  very  Oh!  horrible!"  cried  Sappho,  interrupting 
bower  of  felicity ;  it  was  in  a  northern  him,  “  I  will  never  marry ;  1  will  never  fo 
country  at  a  dillance  from  the  capital,  and  contaminate  the  fpotlefs  luilre  of  my  incor- 
its  lltuation  was  moil  dcleiSable.  The  next  poreal  purity  :  No,  Mufidorus,  no—/’// 
iheafure  was  a  llrongone;  for  the  queilion  tear  my  bluJbingbi,HourifiiU  about  me."— AtiA 
to  be  decided  was,  if  Sappho  ihould  aban-  fit  you  Ihould,”  cried  Mufidorus ;  “  whac 
don  her  projedl  or  her  father  She  called  d*mon  dare  defile  them  ?  Periih  the  man 
upon  Mufidorus  for  his  opinion,  and  he  de-  that  could  intrude  a  fenfual  thought  within 
Evered  it  as  follows  “  If  I  was  not  con-  the  fphere  of  fuch  repelling  virtue  ! — But 
vinced,  moil  amiable  Sappho,  that  a  fecond  marriage  is  a  form,  and  forms  arc  pure ;  at 
application  to  Clemens  would  be  as  unfuc-  lead  they  may  be  fuch ;  there’s  no  pollution 
cefsful  as  the  firil,'  I  would  advife  you  to  the  in  a  name;  and  if  a  name  will  Ihelter  you, 
experiment ;  but  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  why  ihould  you  fear  to  take  it  ?” — “  I  per- 
this,  it  mud  be  tiie  height  of  imprudence  to  ceive,”  anfwered  Sappho,  “  that  I  am  in  a 
put  that  to  a  trial  of  which  there  is  no  hope :  very  dangerous  dilemma ;  Cnee  the  very  ex¬ 
it  comes  therefore  next  to  be  confidered,  if  pedient  which  is  to  protcdl  me  from  vio- 
you  (hall  give  up  your  plan,  or  execute  it  lence  of  one  fort,  expofes  me  to  it  under  an- 
•without  his  privity;  in  other  words,  if  you  other  ihape  too  odious  to  mention.”  -  ■  — 

'  lhall  or  ihall  not  do  that  which  is  to  make  “  And  is  there  then,”  faid  Mufidorus  figh- 
you  happy ;  If  it  were  not  confident  with  ing,  “  is  there  no  human  being  in  your 
the  (Iriidell  purity  of  charaidcr,  I  Ihould  an-  thoughts  in  whom  you  can  confide.^  Alas 
fwer  no ;  but  when  1 1  efleft  upon  the  inno-  for  me !  if  you  believe  you  have  no  friend 
cence,  the  fimpliciry,  the  moral  beauty  of  who  is  not  tainted  with  the  impurities  of 
Ihe  choice  you  make,  I  then  regard  the  du-  his  fex  :  And  what  is  fricndlhip  }  What, 
ty  you  owe  to  yourfelf  as  fuperior  to  all  but  the  union  of  fouls  f  and  are  not  fouls 
others,  which  arc  falfely  called  natural;  tlius  united  already  married  f  For  my  part, 
whereas,  if  you  follow  this  in  preference,  I  have  long  regarded  our  pure  and  fpiritua- 
you  obey  nature  herfelf.  If  you  were  of  an  lized  connedlion  in  this  light;  and  I  cannot 
ftge  too  childilh  to  be  allowed  to  know  what  forefee  how  any  outward  ceremony  is  to  al- 
fuits  you  bell,  or,  if  being  old  enough  to  be  ter  that  inherent  delicacy  of  fcntinient, 
incitled  to  a  dioice,  you  wanted  wit  to  make  which  is  infeparablc  from  |my  foul’s  attach- 
onc,  there  would  be  no  doubt  in  the  cafe;  ment  to  the  foul  of  Sappho.  If  we  are  de- 
nay,  I  will  go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  if  Cle-  termined  to  defpife  the  world,  wc  ihould  al- 
mens  wiu  a  man  of  judgment  fuperior  to  fo  defpife  the  conitrudlious  of  the  world  ;  If 
your  own,  I  iliould  be  (daggered  with  his  retirement  is  our  choice,  and  the  life  aiid 
oppofition ;  hut  if  truth  may  ever  be  fpo-  habits  of  Clemens  arc  not  to  be  the  life  and 
ken,  it  may  on  this  oicafion,  and  who  is  habits  of  Sappho,  why  (liould  Mufidorus, 
there  that  does  not  fee  the  weaknefs  of  th«  who  is  ready  to  facrifice  every  thing  in  her 
father’s  underilanding ;  who  but  mull  ac-  defence,  not  be  thought  incapable  of  abu- 
knewledge  the  pre-eminence  of  the  daugh-  (ing  her  confidence,  when  he  ofi'ers  the  pro- 
irr’s^  I'will  fpeak  yet  plainer,  moil  incom-  tedion  of  liis  name  ?  If  a  few  words  mnt- 
parable  Sa]ipho,  it  is  not  fitting  that  folly  tered  over  us  by  a  Scotch  blackfmith  will 
fliould  piTfcribe  to  wifdom :  The  qnellioii,  put  all  our  troubles  to  rril,  why  ihould  we 
fkrtefprc,  it  come  to  w  uplhot,  Shall  Sap-  rcfwtt  to  dangett  and  difficulues,  when  fd 
^  caly 
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r»fy  1  remedy  is  before  os  ? - Bnt  why 

fhould  I  feck  for  arguments  to  allay  your 
apprehenfions,  when  you  have  in  me  fo  na¬ 
tural  a  fecutity  for  my  performance  of  the 

ftridteft  ftipulations  ?” - “  And  what  is 

that  fecurity?”  Ihe  eagerly  demanded. 
Mufidorus  now  drew  back  a  few  paces,  and 
with  the  mod  folemn  air  and  adion,  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  heart, 'replied,  “  My  age, 
Madam !” - “  That’s  true,”  cried  Sap¬ 

pho  ;  and  now  the  converfation  took  a  new 
turn ;  in  the  courfe  of  which  they  awed  up¬ 
on  their  plan  of  proceeding,  fetUed  their 
rendervous  for  the  next  day,  and  Mufidorus 
departed  to  prepare  all  things  neceflary  for 
the  fecurity  of  their  expedition. 

Upon  the  day  appointed,  Sappho,  with 
her  father’s  conlent,  fet  out  in  a  hired  poft- 
chaife  upon  a  pretended  vifit  to  a  relation, 
who  lived  about  twenty  miles  from  town  on 
the  northern  road.  At  'the  inn  where  (he 
was  to  change  horfes,  (he  difmilTed  her 
London  poftillion  with  a  (hort  note  to  her 
father,  in  which  (he  told  him  (he  fhould 
write  to  him  in  two  or  three  days  time. 
Here  (he  took  uofi  for  the  next  (lage  upon 
the  great  road,  where  (he  was  met  by 
Mufidorus,  and  from  thence  they  preffed 
forward  with  all  pofiible  expedition  towards 
Gretna  Green. 

The  mind  of  Sappho  was  vifited  with 
fome  compundfionsby  the  way;  but  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  her  companion,  and  the  refpedl- 
ful  delicacy  of  his  behaviour,  foon  recon¬ 
ciled  her  confcience  to  the  ftep  (he  had  ta¬ 
ken  The  reflexions  which  palTed  in  Mu- 
fidonis’s  brcaft  were  not  fo  eafilv  quieted  : 
The  anxiety  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  fatigues 
of  the  journey,  brought  fo  violent  an  attack 
upon  him,  that  when  he  was  within  a  ftage 
or  two  of  his  journey’s  end,  he  found  him- 
felf  unable  to  proceed  ;  the  gout  had  feized 
upon  his  ftomach,  and  immediate  relief  be¬ 
came  neceflary  :  The  romantic  vifions,  with 
which  Sappho  hitherto  had  indulged  her 
imagination,  now  began  to  vani(h,  and  a 
gloomy  profpeX  opened  upon  her ;  in  place 
of  a  comforter  and  companion  by  the  way 
to  footh  her  cares,  and  (ill  her  mind  with 
fbft  healing  fentiraents,  (he  had  a  wretched 
objeX  before  her  eyes,  tormented  with  pain 
and  at  the  point  of  death. 

The  houfe  in  which  (he  had  taken  (belter 
was  of  the  meaneft  fort,  but  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  were  humane  and  afliduous,  and  the  vil¬ 
lage  alTorded  a  medical  afliftant  of  no  con¬ 
temptible  (kill  in  his  profeflion  :  There  was 
another  confolation  attended  her  fituation, 
for  in  the  fame  inn  was  quartered  a  dragoon 
officer  with  a  fmill  recruiting  party.  This 
young  coronet  was  of  a  good  family,  of  an 
engaging  perfon,  and  of  a  very  elegant  ad- 
drels;  hu  humanity  was  exerted  not  only  in 


'confoling  Sappho,  but  in  nnrfingand  cheer¬ 
ing  Mufidorus.  Thefe  charitable  offices 
were  performed  with  fuch  a  natural  benig¬ 
nity,  that  Sappho  muft  have  been  moil  in- 
fenCble  if  (be  could  have  overlooked  them  ; 
her  gentle  heart  on  the  contrary  overflowed 
with  gratitude,  and  in  the  extremity  of  her 
difirejs  (he  freely  confefled  to  him,  that  but 
for  his  fupport  (he  muft  have  funk  outright. 
Though  the  extremity  of  Mufidorus’s  ^n- 
ger  was  now  over,  yet  he  was  incapable  of 
exertion ;  and  Sappho,  who  was  at  leifure  to 
refleX  upon  her  fituation,  began  to  waver  ift 
her  refolution,  and  to  put  fome  queftions  to 
herfelf,  which  reafon  could  not  readily  an- 
fwer.  Her  thoughts  were  fo  diftraXed  and 
perplexed,  that  (he  faw  no'  refourcc  but  to 
unburden  them,  and  throw  herfelf  upon  the 
honour  and  diferetion  of  Lionel,  for  fo  tliis 
young  officer  was  called.  This  Ihe  had  fre- 
quenriy  in  mind  todo,andmany  opportunities 
offered  themfelves  for  it,  but  ftill  her  fenfibi- 
lity  of  (hame  prevented  it.  The  confiant 
apprehenfion  of  purfuit  hung  over  her,  and 
fometimes  (he  meditated  to  go  back  to  her 
father.  In  one  of  thefe  moments  (he  had 
begun  to  write  a  letter  to  Clemens  to  pre¬ 
pare  him  for  her  return,  when  Lionel  en¬ 
tered  the  room,  and  informed  her,  that  he 
perceived  fo  vifible  an  amendment  in  Mufi¬ 
dorus,  that  he  cipeXed  to  congratulate  her 
on  his  recovery  in  a  very  few  days — “  and 
then.  Madam,”  added  he,  “  my  forrows 
will  begin  where  yours  end..  Be  it  fol  if 
you  are  happy,  I  muft  not  complain :  I 
prefume  this  gentleman  it  your  father,  or 
near  relation  "  Fathw!”  exclaimed 
Sappho  : - She  call  her  eyes  upon  the  let¬ 

ter  (he  was  inditing,  and  bmft  into  tears.- 
Lionel  approached,  and  took  her  hand  in 
his;  (he  rwed  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes 
with  the  other,  and  he  proceeded— If 
my  anxious  folicitude  for  an  unknown  lady» 
m  whole  bappinefs  my  heart  is  warmly  in- 
terefted,  expol'es  me  to  any  hazard  of  your 
difplealiire,  (top  me  before  I  (peak  another 
word;  if  not,  confide  in  B\p,  and  you  (hall 
find  me  ready  to  devote  my  life  to  ferve 
you.  The  myftery  about  you  and  the  road 
you  are  upon  (were  it  not  for  the  companion 
you  are  with),  would  tempt  me  to  believe 
you  was  upon  a  generous  errand,  to  reward 
fome  worthy  man,  whom  fortune  and  your 
parents  do  not  favour;  but  this  poor  objeX 
above  ftairs  makes  that  impoifible.  If,  how-* 
ever,  there  is  any  favour^  lover  waiting 
in  fecret  agony  for  that  expeXed  moment, 
when  your  releafe  from  hence  may  crom-n 
him  with  the  beft  of  human  bleflings,  the 
hand  which  now  has  hold  of  yours  (nail  be 
devoted  to  his  (ervice :  Command  me  where 
you  will;  I  never  yet  have  forfeited  my  ho¬ 
nour,  and  cannot  wrong  your  confidence.” 

F  »  — — You 
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■  “  Vou  are  truly  fi^ttKrovt,’*  reuUcd 
Sappho  t  **  there  i*  no  fuch  mao;  the  hand 
yvm  hold  yet  untainted,  and  till  now  has 
Men  untftoc^d;  releafe  it  therefore,  and  I 

wiU  proceed _ My  innocence  hat  been  my 

•rrer;  have  been  the  dupe  of  fentiment : 

I  am  the  only  child  of  a  fond  father,  aiul  ne¬ 
arer  knew  the  blelfing  of  a  mother;  when  I 
look  back  upon  my  education,  I  percaive 
that  art  hat  been  exhaufted,  a^  nature  o> 
werlooked  in  it.  The  unhappy  objetft  abooe 
flairs  has  been  my  foie  advifer  and  dire61or ; 
lor  my  father  is  immerfed  in  bufinefi :  From 
}>im,  and  from  the  duty  which  I  owe  him,  I 
ceofefs  I  have  feceded,and  my  delign  was  to 
devote  myfelf  to  retirenvnt.  My  fcheme  1 
now  perceive  was  viGonary  in  the  extreme; 
left  to  my  own  reflexion,  reafon  Ihows  me 
both  the  danger  and  the  folly  of  it  t  1  liave 
therefore  determined  upou  returning  to  my 
father,  and  am  writing  to  him  a  letter, 
which  I  fltall  fend  by  exprefs,  to  relieve  him 
from  the  agonies  my  filly  condudl  has  occa* 
iioned.’*— “  What  you  have  now  difclofed 
to  me,*'  faid  Lionel,  “  with  a  fincerity  that 
docs  equal  honour  to  yourl'elf  and  me,  de« 
maods  a  like  fincerity  on  my  part,  and  I 
mull  therefore  confefs  to  you,  that  Mufido* 
ms,  believing  himfelf  at  the  point  oi  death, 
imparted  to  me  not  only  every  thing  that 
has  pafled,  but  all  the  future  purpofes  of 
this  treacherous  plot,  from  whii^  you  have 
fb  providentially  efcaped;  thefe  I  lhall  not 
explain  to  you  at  preient,  but  you  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  it,  that  this  attack  upon  his  life  has 
laved  bis  confcience.  I  cannot  as  a  man  of 
honour  oppofe  myfelf  to  your  refolution  of 
returning  home  immediately;  and  yet  when 
1  confider  the  ridicule  you  will  have  to  en¬ 
counter  from  the  world  at  large,  the  reflec¬ 
tions  that  will  arife  in  your  mind,  when 
thtre  is  perhaps  no  frkud  at  hand  to  afluage 
them;  but  alMve  all,  when  I  thus  contem¬ 
plate  your  charms,  and  recollect  that  affec¬ 
tation  it  expelled,  and  nature  reioitated  in 
your  heart,  I  cannot  refill  the  impulfe  nsr 
the  opportunity  of  appealing  to  that  nature 
againit  a  fepnration  fo  fatal  to  my  peace : 
'Yes,  lovelieli  of  women,  I  mull  appeal  to 
paturc;  1  muff  hope  this  heart  of  yoi’Fs, 
where  luch  refined  feqfations  have  refided, 
yrill  not  be  Ihut  from  others  of  a  more  ge- 
|!e'  ous  kinst  What  could  the  name  of  Mu- 
iidoru*  do  which  Lionel's  cannot  ?  Why 
fhould  you  not  replace  an  unworthy  friend 
with  one  of  fairer  principles;  with  one  of 
honourable  birth,  of  equ^  age,  and  owner 
of  a  heart  that  beats  with  ardent  palfian  to¬ 
wards  you?  Had  you  been  made  the  facrl- 
fice  of  this  chimera,  this  illufion,  what  had 
yoqr  |atbcr  fufpuedf  If  1  am  honom?*!  witb 


your  bind  in  marri^K  what  cau  ha  eana* 
plain  of  ?  My  conduM,  my  connexions,  aa4 
my  hopes  in  life  will  bear  the  Ccrutiny :  Suf¬ 
fer  me  to  fay  you  will  have  a  prote&or. 
whofe  ebarader  can  face  the  world,  and 
whofe  fpirit  cannot  fear  it.  As  for  worldly 
motives,  I  renounce  them;  give  me  your- 
felf  and  your  affediont ;  give  me  poffeiliou 
of  this  hand,  thefe  eyes,  ^  the  foul  whicii 
looks  thro’  them;  let  your  fatW  wkh-bold 
the  ted.  Now  lovclieit,  and  moft  beloved, 
have  you  the  heart  to  fhare  a  foldier’s  for¬ 
tune  ?  have  you  the  noble  confidence  to  taka 
his  word  ?  Will  you  follow  where  his  ho¬ 
nour  bids  him  go;  and  whether  a  joyful  vic¬ 
tory  or  a  glorious  death  attends  him,  wiU 
you  receive  him  living,  or  entomb  him  dy¬ 
ing  in  Tour  arms  ?’* 

Wbuil  Lionel  wm  uttering  thefe  words, 
bis  adion,  his  emotion,  and  that  hooeft 
glow  of  paflion  which  nature  only  can  at 
fume  and  artifice  cannot  counterfeit,  had  fit 
fubdued  the  yielding  heart  of  Saroho,  that 
be  mult  have  been  dull  indeed,  if  he  could 
have  wanted  any  ftrunger  confirmation  of 
his  fuccefs  than  what  her  looks  befinwed  t 
Never  was  filence  more  eloquent ;  the  k* 
hour  of  language  and  the  forms  of  Uw  had 
no  fhare  in  this  eontrad ;  A  fif b  of  fpeech* 
lefs  eeftafy  drew  up  the  nuptial  hood ;  the 
fipavtioof  of  love  are  moaienta^ :  Tears  of 
aaedion  interchangeably  witncifixl  the  deed, 
and  the  contrading  parties  fcaled  it  with  aa 
inviolable  embrace. 

Every  moment  now  had  wings  to  waft 
them  to  that  happy  Ijpot,  where  the  unholy 
hand  of  Uw  has  not  yet  mucked  up  the  root 
of  love  :  Freedom  met  them  on  the  veryex- 
tremity  of  her  orecindt;  Nature  held  out 
her  hand  to  welcome  thm ;  and  the  Lovea 
and  Graces,  though  exiled  to  a  dc^,  dan¬ 
ced  in  her  train. 

Thus  was  Sappho,  when  brought  to  thn 
very  brink  of  defirudion,  relcued  by  tho 
happy  interventka  of  Providence.  The  next  • 
day  produced  an  interview  with  Clemens, 
at  the  houfif  to  which  they  returned  after 
the  ceremonv  to  Scotland.  The  meeting,  as 
might  well  be  expeded,  was  poignant  and 
repronchful;  but  when  Sappho,  in  pUcc  of  A 
fuperannaa^  fcntimentalift,  prtfimted  t* 
him  a  fon-in-Uw,  in  whole  martial  form 
and  countenance  be  beheld  youth,  honour, 
manly  beauty,  and  every  attradive  grace 
that  could  jullify  her  choice,  hit  tranlporta 
became  exceilive;  and  their  union,  being 
now  fadified  by  the  blelfing  of  a  father, and 
warranted  by  love  and  nature,  lias  fnatched 
a  deluded  vidimfrom  mifery  and  error,  and 
added  one  conjugal  inilance  to  the  fcanty  re¬ 
cords  pf  quMuonable  felicity. 


PoETBT, 


R  T. 


F  O  E 


Cabkbbx. 


PETEB  iflMDAB. 

Near  yooder  foUtary  to«rer^  . .  , 
Lone  glooming  ’midft  the  moooj 
light, 

I  ream  at  midnight’*  fpeAer’dhonr,  . 

And  cKmh  the  wild  majEftic  height; 

I^w  to  the  mountain  let  me  reverent  bow. 
Where  wifdom,  Tirtue,  taught  their  founts 
to  flow. 


Pale  on  a  rock’s  afpiring  lleep. 

Behold  a  Druid  fits  forlorn; 

I  fee  the  white  rob’d  phantom  weep, 

I  hear  his  harp  of  forrow  mount : 

The  wmilh’d  grove*  provoke  hi*  deeneft 

figh. 

And  altars  open’d  to  the  gazing  iky. 

Pennk  me,  Pniid,  here  to  ftray 
And  ponder  mid'  thy  drear  retreat  t 
To  wail  the  fblitary  way 
Where  wifdom  ^Id  her  hallow’d  feat : 
Hera  let  me  roam,  in  fpiu  of  Folly’s  (mile, 
A  penfiv*  pilgrim,  o'er  each  pitied  pile. 
Poor  ghoft!  no  more  the  Druid  race 
Shw  here  their  iacred  fires  relume; 

No  more  their  ihow’ra  of  incenfe  blaM, 

No  more  their  upert  gild  the  gloom : 

Le,  fhakea  obfeene  along  the  templet  creep, 
And  foxea  on  the  broken  altars  deep. 

No  more  beneath  the  golden  hook 
The  treafurea  of  the  mve  (hall  fall,'; 

Time  triumphs  o’er  ca^  blafted  oak, 

Whofe  pow’r,  at  length,  Ihall  crufh  the 
ball 

X.ed  by  the  wrinkled  power  with  gladden’d 
mien, 

Gigantic  ruin  treads  the  weeping  feene. 

No  more  the  bards  in  (bains  fublime 
The  a^ons  of  the  brave  proclaim, 

Thu*  refeuing  from  the  rage  of  Time, 

Each  god-like  deed  approv’d  by  Fame. 
Deep  in  the  dud  each  lyre  it  laid  unibung, 
Whdft  mute  for  ever  (hop*  each  tuneful 
tongue. 

Here  wifdom,  virtue’s  awful  voice, 

Infpir'd  the  youth*  of  Cornwall’s  pbinii 
With  fuch  no  more  thefe  biUt  rejoice. 

But,  death'like,  fullen  (Uence  reigns; 
WhUd  melancholy,  in  yon  nwuld’risg 
power. 

Sits  lift'ning  to  old  Ocean’s  diftant  roar, 
Let  ethers,  becdlefs  of  the  hill. 

With  eye  incurious  pafs  along, 

My  mufc  with  grief  the  feene  mall  fill. 

And  fwcll  with  le&cft  fight  her  fong. 


Ah!  pleas’d  each  Druid  man  flan  to  do* 
plore, 

‘Where  Wifdom,  Virtue,  dwelt,  hat  dwell 
QO  more. 


jKpriftiam  U  a 

Warton. 

BEvcath  this  (lony  roofreclia’d, 

I  (both  to  peace  the  penfive  mind :  . 
And  while,  to  (hade  my  lowly  cave, 
Embow’ring  elms  their  umbrage  wave; 

And  while  the  mapple  dilh  is  miae. 

The  beechen  cup,  unllain’d  with  wioe;  ' 
I  fcora  the  gay  licentious  crowd. 

Nor  hacd  the  toys  that  deck  the  proud. 
Within  my  limits  loneand  ftSl 
The  blacknird  pipes  in  artlef*  trill: 

Fall  by  my  couch,  congenial  gueR,  ' 

The  wren  ha*  wove  her  mofiy  ned; 

From  bufy  fceoes,  and  brighter  Iki^ 

To  lurk  with  innocence  (he  flies; 

Mere  hope*  in  fafe  repofe  to  dsr^ 

Nor  aught  fafpeds  the  fylvan  cdL 
At  morn  I  take  my  ’cufiom’d  round,  • 

To  mark  how  bud*  yon  (hrubby  mound;  . 
And  every  opening  primrofe  count, 

*111*1  trimly  paints  my  blooming  mount: 

Or  o’er  the  fculpture,  quaint  and  rude. 

That  vace  my  gloomy  folitude,  ' 

I  teach  in  winding  wreaths  to  (bay 
FantalUc  ivy’s  gaoing  fpray. 

At  eve,  within  yon  ftudious  nook, 

I  ope  my  bralWmbofled  book, 

Pourtray’d  with  many  a  holy  deed 
Of  martyrs,  crown’d  with  hmv’nly  nvfvdr 
Then  at  my  taper  waxes  dim. 

Chant,  ere  I  deep,  my  meafur’d  hymn; 
And,  at  the  clofe,  the  gleams  behold 
Of  parting  wings  bedropt  with  gold. 

While  fuch  poor  joys  my  hliis  create. 

Who  but  would  fmik  at  guilty  data  i 
Who  but  would  wilh  his  holy  lot 
In  calm  oblivion’s  humble  grot? 

Who  but  would  caA  his  pomp  away. 

To  take  my  flafT,  and  amice  grey. 

And  to  the  world’s  tumultuous  iUge, 
Prefer  the  blamelcit  Hennitagc? 


7k*  tf  tt/UUu. 

Hail,  rare  potatoes!  hot  or  cold.  aU 
hail! 

O  ^uicUy  come— mine  appetite’s  delight ! 

Whe- 


whether  ia  oren’e  fiery  concave  clm’d. 

By  baker’s  art  delicious  thou’rt  embrown’d, 
V^lc  rills  of  purple  gravy  from  the  pores 
Of  mighty  beef  improve  the  lufcious  fare; 
Whether  the  dame  of  culinary  (kill 
Havemdely  fcalp’dthee  o’er,  and  to  the  rage 
Of  warring  elements  confign  thee  deep 
Beneath  the  cope  of  air-excluding  lid 
In  humid  durance  plung’d ;  or  when  with 
(leaks 

Of  marbled  vein,  from  rump  of  flail-fed  (leer 
Difparted  late — flic’d  in  the  (hallow  pan 
I  view  thee  kindly  (Irew’d,  how  joys  my 
heart! 

Howflalh  with  eager  glance  my  longing  eyes! 
Or  in  the  tedious  eve,  when  nipping  froll 
Reigns  potent,  mid  the  (inould’ring  embers 
roaft 

(From  fubterannean  (lore  feleded)  thofe 
Of  amplcll  Gze  rotund,  of  native  coat 
Yet  unbereft— and  if  my  homely  board 
Penurious,  add  but  few  falubrious  grains 
Of  humble  (alt,  I  ble(s  the  cheap  repall!— 
But  chiefly  come  at  noon-tide  hunger’s  cal!. 
When  from  the  ebullient  pot  your  mealy 
tribe. 

With  happiefl  art  concodt,  profufely  pours  ; 
And  be  the  mafs  with  butter's  plenteous  aid 
To  rich  confillence  wrought:  nor, oh,  with¬ 
hold 

The  pepper’s  pungent  pow’r,  of  g^teful 
glow 

Beneficent !  left  my  infatiate  claim 
Ventofe  and  wat’ry,  caufe  the  twinging 

r'p* 

Of  chohe  pang  abdominal! — —And  here 
Need  I  relate  now,  when  for  thee  I  (light 
Thy  rival  roots  and  poignant  fauces  rare 
Crown’d  with  exotic  name,  my  humble 
choice. 

Mock’d  with  rude  infult,  wakes  the  latent 
fpark 

Of  witling’s  fire — a  feeble  glow-worm  ray 
That  beams,  not  bums!  Nor  feels  my  in¬ 
jur’d  tafte 

(Tafte  undeprav’d  by  fafhion’s  varying  art) 
Alone  the  (haft,  but  perfon,  fortune,  feme. 
All,  all,  invidious  fcann’d,  with  (heer  ma¬ 
lign 

And  fcofl"  farcaftic. — In  t6e  fmMitg'i  praife 
L.et  others  rant  loquacious — I  delpife 
The  doughy  morfel  for  my  fav’rite  food. 
Give  me  but  this,  ye  Gods !  fcomful  I  pafs 
Each  celebrated  (hop  ff'Uliams  or  Birch, 
Or  he  of  Bel^ic  fame— idol  fupreme 
Of  city  faint  in  city  hall  ador’d ! — 

By  mortals /f^sKwi  bight)  where  brittle 
puffs 

Alultangular — with  cuftards,  cakes,  and 
creams. 

And  lucid  jellies  nodding  o’er  the  brim 
Of  cryftal  vafe,  in  paftry  pomp  combine 
To  lure  the  fenfe.  Thefe,  thefe,  unmov’d 
Ipafs, 


While  fond  I  antedate  potatoes*  charms, 

**  Nor  caft  one  longing,  ling’ring  look  be¬ 
hind  !” 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  7entmtnt  /•  bt  Let.  By  ••••»•  •* 

OYEZ!  This  is,  that  all  may  learn,  ? 

Whom  it  may  happen  to  concern. 

To  any  lady,  not  a  wife,  ’ 

Upon  a  leafe,  to  laft  for  life. 

By  audlion  will  be  let  this  day. 

And  enter’d  on  fome  time  in  May, 

A  vacant  heart;  not  ornamented 
On  plans  by  Cheftcrfield  invented; 

A  plain,  old-fa(hion’d  habitation, 
Subftantial  without  decoration, 

Loirge,  and  with  room  for  friends  to  fpare; 
Well-lituate,  and  in  good  repair. 

Al/o  the  furniture ;  as  (ighs, 

Hopes,  fears,  oaths,  pray’rs,  and  fome  few 
—lies. 

Odes,  fonnets,  elegies,  and  fongs. 

With  all  that  to  th*  above  belonn. 

Alfi, — what  fome  might  have  been  glad, 
Though  in  a  feparate  lot  to  have  had^-^ 

A  go^  rich  foil  of  hopeful  nature. 

Six  meafor’d  acres  (f^)  of  ftature. 

Liktvnfe,  another  lot—— an  heap  ' 
Of  tatter’d  modefty,  quite  cheap ; 

This  with  the  reft  would  have  been  fold;  T 
But  that  by  feveral  we  were  told. 

If  put  up  with  the  hean,  the  price 
Of  that  it  much  might  prejutUce. 

Note  well ;  th’  euate,  if  manag’d  ably,  » 
May  be  improv’d  confiderably. 

Love  is  our  money,  to  be  paid 
Whenever  entry  (hall  be  made ; 

And  therefore  have  we  fix’d  the  day 
For  entering,  in  the  month  of  May. 

But  if  the  buyer  of  the  above 
Can  on  the  fpot  pay  ready  love. 

Hereby  the  owner  makes  profeflion. 

She  inftantly  (hall  have  poffeifion. 

The  higheft  bidder  be  the  buyer. 

You  may  know  further  of  thx  ckvek. 


Tranjiation  of  the  Latin  Epigram  in  the  laft 
Edinburgh  Magazine. 

The  bees  their  fweets  defend  with 
vengeful  fling. 

Sharp  thorns  around  the  fragrant  rofet 
fpring; 

But  ah,  ra(h  boy,  with  wounds  thou  doft-. 

obtain  f 

The  thyme  of  Hybla ;  and  art  pleas’d  to  V 
gain  V 

The  odour  at  the  price  of  blood  and  pain. 


Sale  0/ tie  late  Duclefs  o/Foi.tlAnd*/  Mufcunu 


The  file  nf  this  fine  onifeom  commen-  ftonet  of  exqnifite  woricmalifliip  of  fcu!p> 
ced  April  14.  and  ended  June  7.  lafting  tores  on  both  lldes,  m  retieeo ;  and  between 
thirty  eight  mornings,  at  her  Grace’s  houie  each  ftone  is  a  pearl,  thirfy-two  in  number, 
in  PriTy  Gardens;  ^  Mr  Skinner.  The  ca»  with  a  large  one  on  the  top  of  the  taffel — a 
talogue  was  drawn  out  by  that  able  natu-  manufcript  account  is  annexed. — Sold  to  Mr 
raliu  -the  Reverend  Mr  Lightfoot,  her  Rundei  for  78  guineas. 

Grace’s  learned  librarian  and  beneficiary ;  A  piece  of  carving  in  wood,  reprefenting 
who  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  it  was  her  laudtupcs,  with  views ;  in  which  is  intro- 
Grace’s  intention  to  have  had  tvery  aaisswa  duced  water  with  veflels  failing,  and  on 
fpecies  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  Nature  de-  land  various  reprefentarions  ot  hunting, 
frribed,  and  publilhed  to  the  world.  But  with  boar,  fiag,  dogs,  and  men  on  hoiie- 
this  noble  deugn  was  fruflrated,  firfl  by  the  back  :  the  wtole  executed  in  a  manner 
death  of  Dr  Solander,  and  afterwards  by  that  is  beyond  defeription,  and  in  the  higfaed 
her  own.  This  colkdion,  which  had  cer-  prrfervation. — Sold  to  Mr  Webb  for  15 
tainl>- to  boafl  of  great  richnefs  and  variety,  guineas. 

has  fold  uncommonly  well,  if  we  confider  A  gold  box,  with  an  exceeding  curious 
the  comparative  value  of  the  feverai  ar-  Mofaic  top  and  bottom.^— Sold  to  Mr  Webb 
tides,  and  the  exorbitant  prices  which  the  for  7  guineas. 

noble  poflciTor  bad  been  induced  to  give  for  A  unall  chimera  of  fine  antique  Mofaic, 
many  of  them,  to  plcafe  her  own  fancy,  at  fee  in  gold  as  a  ring,  and  turns  upon  a  fww 
well  as  that  many  had  been  prefented  to  vcl.  The  figure  has  the  wings  and  feet  of  a 
her  *.  The  jewels  brought  high  prices;  but  bird  with  a  human  face,  and  feemt  to  he  an 
perhaps  the  antiquary  may  be  difpofed  to  bitrtgljfbic. — Sold  to  Mr  Townlcy  for  1% 
think  that  the  curiofities  did  not  bear  fo  guineas  and  a  half. 

good  a  price  at  they  ought  to  have  done.  A  precious  fragment  of  an  antique  inta- 
The  price  of  what  in  the  catalogue  were  glio,  an  exceeding  fine  cornelian,  fet  in 
intitled,  '  gold  for  a  ring.  It  reprefents  Hercules  as 

■  <  -  Excttdiitg  curiaut  ArtuUt.  low  as  the  svaifi,  fitting  on  a  &iff,  and  a 

An  ivory  tankard,  on  which  is  finely  car-  lion’s  Ikin  for  a  fail ;  one  of  the  paws  Is 
ved,  in  alto  relievo,  a  Bacchanalian  procef-  fallencd  by  a  firing,  which  hangs  over  the 
fion,  with  a  filver  gilt  bottom,  the  edges  head  of  Hercules,  whofe  flrength  in  neck 
engraved,  with  a  border  of  leaves,  enriched  and  back  is  wonderfully  exprefled  in  fb 
with  various  precious  flones,  fiich  as  rubies,  fmall  a  compafs. — Sold  to  Mr  Jones  for  45 
topazes,  fapphires,  jacinths,  emeralds,  &c.  guineas. 

the  handle  and  lid  are  filver  gilt,  and  de-  A  cameo  of  the  head  of  Augullus  Cz- 
corated  with  jewels ;  and  on  the  top  is  a  far,  upon  a  remarkable  fine  onyx,  the  head 
boy  feuiptured  in  ivory.  The  height  is  fix  white,  upon  a  jacinth  ground,  the  work- 
inches  and  a  half,  the  width  at  bottom  five  manfhip  of  fuperlative  excellence.  It  was 
inches,  and  the  top  three  and  one  quarter,  found  at  Malta.— Sold  to  Mr  Jones  for  aaj 
The  infide  of  the  lid  is  enamelled  with  a  guineas. 

garnet  in  the  centre. — Sold  for  eighteen  The  head  of  Jupiter  Serapis  cut  out  of  a 

guineas  and  a  half.  green  bafaltes,  a  mofi  inimit^le  piece  of 

A  very  curious  gold  enamelled  antique  fculpturc,  of  Egyptian  workmanfhip,  from 
cup,  of  extraordinary  workmanfhip  and  e-  the  Barberini  cabinet ;  the  fize  ab^t  four 
legant  form,  weight  23  oz.  a  dwt.  21  gr.—  inches.  The  countenance  is  highly  ezpref- 
Sold  for  85 1.  five  of  fublimlty  and  dignity,  tem|iered  with 

A  very  curious  rofary,  by  Benevenuto  Cel-  fweetnefs  and  grace — Sold  to  Mr  Hum- 
Lni,  faid  to  be  the  rofary  of  Henrietta  Ma-  phries  for  165  guineas, 
ria,  ^een  of  King  Charles  I.  who  in  her  The  mofl  celebrated  antique  vafe  f,  or 
ncccfuties  pawned  it  to  the  Duke  of  Or-  fepulchral  um,  from  the  Barberini  cabinet 
kans.  It  cunfUls  of  fix  plumb  and  fifty  at  Rome.  It  it  faid  to  have  been  the  iden- 
cherry  Hones;  the  firfl  moftcurioufly  carved  tical  urn  which  contained  the  afhes  of  the 
with  parts  of  hlflory,  the  latter  with  heads  Roman  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  and 
of  Emperors ;  and  on  the  reverfes  emblems  his  mother  Manunea,  which  was  depofited 
and  mottos — of  which  a  manufcript  ac-  in  the  earth  about  the  year  235  after  ChriH, 
count  is  umezed.— Sold  to  Mr  Jones  for  44  and  was  dug  up  by  order  of  Pope  Barberini, 
guineas.  named  UrbanVlJI.  between  the  years  1623 

A  mofi  remarkable  fine  ditto,  by  ditto,faid  and  1644.  The  materials  of  which  it  is 
to  have  been  the  property  of  Pope  Cle-  compofed  emulate  an  onyx,  the  ground  « 

ment  VIJ.  confining  of  thirty-two  plumb-  rich  tranfparcnt  dark  amethykine  cidour, 

and 

■  *  Among  thefe  lafl  was  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  Mary  Queen  of  France,  daughter  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VII.  taken  from  her  corpfe  at  St  Edmund’s  Bury,  1;^,  by  the  late  Sir  J.  CuUusn,  B»> 
jonet ;  now  fold  for  Six  Guineas. 

t  ,S«me,  however,  inclise  to  afoibe  it  to  of  ius  age. 


The  Widow’s  Vow,  a  Nru)  Farce', 


M 


and  the  fiiowjr  figures  which  adorn  it  are  in 
baa  relief,  of  workmanfitip  abore  all  cnco* 
wiintn,  and  fnch  as  cannot  hot  escke  in  us 
the  highell  idea  of  the  arts  of  the  ancients. 
Its  dinenfions  are  nine  inches  and  three 
wsaiters  high,  and  twenty-ooe  inches  and 
tWee  quarters  in  circumference.— Sold 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  for  980  gui¬ 
neas. 

A  eery  fine  gold  cup  and  fairer,  weight 
44  oz.  I  j  dwts.—  Sold  to  Mr  Jones  for  166 
guineas. 

The  CoQeSion  of  Hollar’s  works  in  IJ 
eolumes,  ennfifting  of  the  mod  beautiful  im- 
preffions  of  many  fcarce  etchings,  including 
many  inedited  drawings  by  that  celebrated 
mader,  385 1. 

Eigho^  drasrings  of  Hollar’s  in  one  lot, 
fold  for  10  guineas. 

Two  miniatures  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  and 
hh  fon  Cap.  Walter  Raleigh,  44I. 

A  portrait  of  the  DucmIs  de  la  Valiere, 
by  Petitot,  84 1. 

Two  miniatures  of  Milton  and  his  mo¬ 
ther,  34 1. 

A  nne  miniature  head  of  Chrift,  by  l£uc 
Oliver,  ao  guineas. 

Queen  uiaabeth’s  little  Prayer  Book, 
containining  fit  prayers  compofed  by  her 
Idijedy,  a^  srritten  by  her  own  hand  in 


the  neated  and  mod  beautiful  manaef  es 
vellum;  two  m  Englifls,  the  other  four  iw 
i-atm,  Creek,  Italian,  and  French.  On 
the  iafide  of  the  cover  her  own  portrait, 
and  that  of  the  Duke  d’Alencoa,  tne  bind¬ 
ing  black  flugreea  with  enamelled  cLfps, 
and  in  the  centre  of  each  a  ruby.  By  Ult 
Glover  for  too  guines«. 

A  very  fine  illuminated  millal,  prefonted 
by  the  Unehefs  of  Bedford,  uder  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  wife  ef  John  Duke 

Bedford,  regent  of  France,  to  Henry  VT. 
1430,  with  original  portraits  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  (engraved  among  Houbraken’s  il- 
ludrious  Hmds),  and  his  wife  Anne  Du¬ 
elled  of  Burgundy,  and  her  deed  of  gift  ta 
the  King,  bound  in  crimfon  velvet,  with 
gold  clafps,  on  which  were  engrav^  the 
arms  of  Harley,  Gavendifli,  1^  Holies, 
quarterly.  By  Mr  Edwards,  ai3  L 

A  mod  beautiful  mifal,  fix  inches  by  four, 
illuminated  by  Jiiho  Clovio,  in  the  hughed 
prefervation,  inferibed  by  him  to  the  Duke 
D’Alencon,  I5371  purchafed  by  Edward 
Earl  of  Ozfb^  from*  the  Arundelian  coU 
legion,  with  gold  plates,  covers,  and  cla^ 
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Echret’s  drawings  of  plants  and  flowert, 
in  lots  from  three  to  nine,  fold  ftvm  two  to 
foven,  or  nine  guineas  a  hit  *. 


jfccatnt  af  the  JVifw  Farcty  IntitUd^  The  Widow’*  Vow,  ij  Mti  IlirH>AL0« 


The  dory  is  briefly  this:>-A  Spanilh 
Counted  having  wedded  a'handfomc 
veung  man  of  faflilon  who  treated  her  cruel¬ 
ly,  but  from  whofe  inhumanity  fhe  b  luckily 
l^eafed  by  his  early  death,  makes  a  vow  to 
abjure  mankind,  and  retires  to  a  calUe  in  a 
reclufc  part  of  the  kingdom :  fhe  is  accom¬ 
panied  in  this  retreat  by  her  uncle,  an  amo¬ 
rous  old  fpark,  who  loves  to  be  meddling 
with  every  woman  he  fees.  Their  only 
neighboui-s  are  a  young  Marquis  and  hb 
filler :  the  former  from  a  view  of  the  Coun¬ 
ted  from  the  top  of  hie  honfe,  by  the  means 
of  his  telefcope,  laid  in  love  wbh  her,  but 
afanofl  defpairs  of  ever  procuring  accefs  to 
her  perfon.  Donna  Habdla  (the  fifler)  hits 
on  a  fcheme  for  removing  the  obftac'.e.  She 
fiends  her  maid  to  the  caflic,  and  inftmAs 
her  to  acquaint  the  Counted,  as  a  profound 
fecrct,  that  her  miftrrd  means  to  pay  hex  a 
vilit  in  a  man’s  difgnife,  in  order  to  make 
tender  of  a  paifion  fot  her;  and,  if  fucced- 
fttl  (as  file  has  little  doubt  fhe  (hall  prove), 
to  turn  her  rafh  vow  into  ridicule.  The 
pride  of  the  Counted  takes  alarm  at  hear- 
»g  the  pitted  :  flie  determines  to  receive 
the  mock  fuitor,  to  encourage  the  fcheme, 
and  to  turn  the  tables  upon  her.  Donna 
Mshella  does  not  impart  the  fcheme  to  her 
brother,  from  a  knowledge  of  his  nice  fenfo 
•f  boMur,  and  his  extreme  fenfibility,  as 


to  any  thing  that  appears  like  holding  hint 
in  ric&iile,  nut  gives  him  letters  of  recom- 
mendatioii  to  the  uncle  of  the  Couatefs  as 
a  means  of  introdndlion.  On  hb  arrival 
at  the  caflle,  we  find  that  the  lady  hat  told 
the  fuppofed  fecret  to  all  her  fervantt,  who 
arckipon  the  twitter  the  moment  thcMarquie 
enters.  He  is  aftoniihed  at  the  oddned  of 
rheir  behaviour,  but  ftill  more  fo  at  the  fiiH 
gularity  of  hb  reception  by  the  Counted, 
who  (imagining  him  to  be  a  woman)  makes 
downright  love  to  him.  At  length  the  old 
man  can  hold  no  longer,  bat  broadly  bints 
that  the  Marqnb  b  c»  the  feminine  gender. 
The  feverity  of  the  equivoques  that  erd'ua 
excite  the  latter  to  srat  iiufignation;  which 
is  heightened  to  fu»  a  degree  bv  the  imper¬ 
tinence  of  Jerom  (the  valet),  tnat  he  culTs 
the  old  man,  and  kicks  the  fervant ;  till  at 
lafl,  after  the  Counted  had  folemnly  pro- 
mifed  him  her  band  if  he  dare  marry  her, 
the  whole  cottfufion  b  cleared  up  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Donna  UabeQa,  who  explains  her 
plot,  and  the  piece  Concludes  with  the  nniofl 
of  the  Marqub  and  the  Counted. 

A  Prologue,  w-ritten  by  Mr  Holcroft,  and 
replete  with  pointed  allufions  to  the  politics, 
drefs,  and  conveifttion  of  the  day,  was  deli¬ 
vered  by  Mr  J.  Banni&er  in  a  ftyle  of  ability 
that  few  Comedians,  if  any,  co«d  equak 


_  •  We  cannot  help  regrettiiig  that  Mid  Stone’s  drawings  of  infeA*,  foffils,  foe.  exhi¬ 
bited  at  Sir  A.  Dever's,  fold  juft  after  for  fcarce  as  many  ftuilings  per  lot.  Pose  CBCottr^c^ 
ment  to  her  art.  % 


